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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

1, The Background 

The first two decades of planned development in India 
witnessed the post-world war reconstruction and rehabilitation 
works, creation of basic infrastructure and increase in production 
and, supply of essential commodities, particularly the foodgrains. 
The development plans till then were, growth oriented. Although, 
attention of the government was drawn from time to time to the 
problem of growing inter-regional disparities, nothing could be 
done in this direction till the . Third Plan and practically upto- 
the Fourth Five Year Plan. In the mean time the notion that in 
a, situation like India, growth would by itself lead to a re- 
distribution in favour of the poor, appeared to be loosing 
grounds. And, by the end of the Fourth Plan the country became 
almost self-sufficient in food production, so that the priority 
of growth could be deferred in favour, of the pressing need-for 
re-distribution. 

With the beginning of the Fifth Plan, special emphasis came: 
to be laid on reducing the inter-personal and inter-area dis- 
pa.rities. Towards this end various programmes were introduced. 
They are, for instance,, the programmes for development of drought 
prone areas, small farmers, hill areas and tribal areas, along 
with the 'National Minimum .Needs Programme . But the problems of 
un/ underemployment and poverty are not,, confined only.: to the back- 
ward, or special problem areas but are , widely, spread in .agriculture 
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dominated rural areas. The need for regional, sub-regional or 
lower level planning was therefore evident . 

Block level planning come to , be introduced in the country 
as a stage of planning down below the state level. The importance 
of lower level planning was recognised during the Third Five Year 
Plan itself, with a view to narrowing down inter-regional and 
inter-district disparities. At the same time the need for working 
out plans for all the districts was felt towards encouraging the 
predominant and conducive activities in particular context of the 
area, avoiding wastages in terms of investments for non-conducive 
activities and thereby making optimal use of physical and financial 
resources on the one hand and providing income opportunities to the 
poor on the other. Thus, at the instance of the Planning Commission, 
district level planning was introduced during the Fourth Plan 
Period. The initial exercise of district plan formulation In the 
state served only a training to the officials posted at the 
district planning units. The preparation of district plans 
practically started only with the strengthening 'of • the planning 
machinery. at districts in the beginning of the Fifth Plan. 

The necessity of planning for smaller entities was also 
felt towards ensuring more efficient use of physical, finanoial 
and manpower resources. In fact the terrain conditions, land ^ 
use, cropping pattern, demographic structure, and other such 
structural characteristics vary considerably among areas, or 
development blocks within the districts. According to the 
guidelines issues by the Planning Commission to the State Govern- 
monts, blocK level planning should have been started at the 
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operational scale from the Fifth Five Year Plan. But it was 
perhaps too early to have set the process for financial and 
administrative reasons. The formulation of block level plans 
was thus initiated with the beginning of the Sixth Five Year Plan. 

The Sixth Five Year Plan endeavoured to make a perceptible 
dent on the country's problem of poverty and unemployment, where 
micro-level or block level planning came to be regarded as the 
principal instrument under the programme of Integrated: Rural 
Development. This approach of development is based on the assump- 
tion that by and large poverty and un/ underemployment go together 
and take strength from one another. The principal objective to 
be embodied in the block level plans is to mitigate as far possible 
the problem of rural un/ underemployment , apart . from those of growth 
and diversification of economic activities and improvement in the 
quality of . life of the masses. Further since the operational plans 
at the block level could not be worked out with available expertise , 
and strength of personnel in the existing planning machinery, it 
was decided .to involve autonomous research"institutions and 
voluntary organisation for carrying out the task. 

2.' The Plan for Talbehat Block - 

2.1 Scope 

The present integrated development plan for Talbehat block 
of district Lalitpur has been prepared in the aforesaid background, 
with a view to ensuring more efficient use' of the local physical 
and man power resources. The main thrust however lies on increasing 
as far as possible, the employment-opportunities for the rural', 
population on the one hand and ensuring greater equality on the 
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other. The basic promise of creating employment opportunities, 
implicit in this approach, is that the un/ underemployed labour 
force in an area, defined in terms of a cluster of villages, can only 
be gainfully employed within that geographical boundary. In other 
words, since there is no mechanism of coordination in formulation 
of plans on inter-area basis, it is difficult to study and visualise 
the creation of employment opportunities in adjoining or nearby areas 
though the possibility of which can not be ruled out. In this 
sense, the scope of block level plans is limited. Yet it has to 
go a long way towards fostering development in rural areas, 

2.2 Objectives 

The integrated area development plan of Talbehat block aims 

at s 

i. studying the endowment al conditions and resource potentials 
of the area and outlining the structural and infrastructural, 
constraints to development, 

ii. depicting the levels of development or underdevelopment of 
the block vis-a-vis the district Lalitpur as a whole, 

iii. reviewing the performances of the ongoing development pro- 
grammes, 

iv. working out the strategy for and a long-torm perspective of 
development of the area, 

V.: identifying central places and functional gaps, which could 
be filled in to facilitate and enthuse development of the 
„ , area, and. 

vi. envisaging development proposals in terms of sectoral pro- 
grammes and activities towards creation of employment and 
income opportunities for the masses.. . 

2..3: Methodology 

The exercise is based on the :anal 3 ^sis of data, most of which 
; v/ere taken from the district and block level officials, observations 
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made by the officials of the development departments in the meetings 
held with them, field observations and discussions with non-officials 
down below to the cultivators and other segments of the rural popu- 
lation. 

In the first stage of carrying out the exercise, a detailed 
study has been made of the availability of resource potential. 

Second, the levels of development and physical progress of various 
programmes have been analysed with a view to having an idea of 
the conducive and non-conducive areas of and constraints to deve- 
lopment, given the present system of administration. Third, the 
perspective and strategy for long-teimi development of the ared’ 
were worked out on the basis of the above analysis. Fourth, the 
central places have been identified on the basis of the functional 
hierarchy of the settlements for making proposals for creation of 
missing functions/facilities that are essential for the envisaged 
process of development. Fifth and the last, taking into account 

the availability of resources, and needs and aspirations of the 
and 

people ^priorities of development of the area, the development 
programmes for different sectors have been worked out. Attempt 
has also been made, as far as possible to indicate the prospects 
of generation of employment opportunities due to the proposed 
programmes, 

2.4 Organisation 

The document consists of eight chapters. The Chapter 1 gives 
a general background of emergence- of block lever planning as a ■ ; 
tool of development, and the scope, objectives and methodology 
•zo.ilovvod in the formulation of the;. indicative plan Of block Talbehat 
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(Lalitpur). Chapter 2 brings out, the existing status of the area 
in terms of physical conditions and indicators depicting the state 
of socio-economic development. It also examines the performances 
of the ongoing programmes towards assessing the scope for various 
developmental activities and identifying factors constraining the 
process of development of the area in desired directions. The 
long term perspective and the strategy of development are envisaged 
in Chapter 3. Chapter 4 deals with identification of central 
places in the block, and Chapter 5 provides a description of the 
proposed sectoral programmes. Certain important points have also 
boon brought out for consideration of the implementation agency 
towards improving the performance (Chapter 6). The financial impli- 
cations of the plan are presented in Chapter 7. Lastly, Chapter 8 
reviews the suitability or otherwise of the existing organisational 
sot up at the block level. 



CHAPTER 2 


The Block Profile 

1 * Location 

Talebhat is one of the existing six development bio cL of 
district Lalitpur and was created on June 1, 1956. The area 
derives its name from ’tal’ (lake) and Jbehat’ meaning 'bihat', 
i.e. village, in the language of Gonds who had been the original 
rulers there. Situated in the region of latitude 25° 3' N and 
longitude 78° 26' E, towards the south-west extreme of Uttar 
Pradesh, the block area stretches along the National Highway 
No. 26, The block headquarter is at a distance of 50 kms, south 
of Jhansi and 42 kms. north of Lalitpur towns. The northern 
extrema of the block area is formed by the confluence of the rivers 
Betwa and Shahjad, a tributary of Betwa. On the north-west the 
river Betwa separates the area from district Jhansi and further 
south-ward from Madhya Pradesh, and the eastern boundary is carved 
out by river Shahjad, separating ' it from Madhya Pradesh. The 
southern boundary is contiguous with Jakhora and Bar blocks of 
district Lalitpur. 

The block headquarter is located on the Talbehat-Matatila 
road at about 1,5 km from the Talbehat, the only town in the 
district, other than Lalitpur. The 1971 Census report puts 
Talbehat in the functional category of 'Services'. , Talbehat is 
also the headquarter of one of the two, sub-divisions of district 
'Lalitpur, 
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2. Physical Conditions 

The geographical area of the block is reported at 726 sq. kms.? 
which is about 14 per cent of that of the district. Being oh the 
south-west plateau land, the area exhibits eroded stratoh of the 
Vindyan range, numerous shrubs and rocks, uneven surface and 
reddish soil, namely the, Buhdelkhand Type 1 - locally called 
’Rankar' , This type of soil is commonly identified in two groups, 
namely Type "lA that is found along the rocky ridges in the southernr 
most part of Lalitpur and Type 1B ~ a coarsegrained reddish soil 
found in the northern part. The soil found in Talbehat is almost 
uniform and is the Bundelkhan Type 1B. The lime content of the 
soil is hardly 2 per cent and the sand content is over 70 per cent. 
The land fertility is poor. Although this type of soil generally 
produces Inferior grains like juar and bajra in the kharif season, 
'the Talbehat block area is also suited for paddy cultivation. 

The staple food of the area is however, wheat and gram according 
to the 1971 Census. Of latet ginger cultivation has also been 
started in the area. In irrigated' areas vegetables are also 
grown. Besides, in the vicinity of irrigation wells, small groves 
of lemon' are maintained by some of' the cultivators. The climate 
is suitable for citrus fruits like musammi and lemon provided 
irrigation is available . 

The general slope of the land is from south to north. The 
ordy river passing through t ho area, in its south-eastern part, is 
Shahj ad which is a tributary of the river Betv/a.. Water logging 
is no problem there. According to the lead bank report, there are 
around 200, ponds in the block. Some of these ponds can be renovated 
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for irrigation, ■which is very much required there, and certain 
others can be used for develo'pment of fisheries. 

Summer starts in the area relatively early as com'pared to 
the alluvial region of the state. The maximum normal temperature 
being available for Lalitpur only, is reported at 47.8°C and 
minimum at The region is classified as semi-aridj the 

average annual rainfall is reported around 918 mm for the 
district. Based on a seventeen year average ending 1957*. the 
average annual rainfall for Talbehat works out at 837.5 'mm., as 
reported in the Gazetteer of district Jhansi. This figure is a 
little lower than the corresponding one (918.6 mm) reported for 
Lalit'pur. As to the distribution of rainfall in the block over jj 

different months, an average for February is 11.7mm. The 
figures (mm) for June, July, August, September and October are 
61.5, 301.7, 270.8, 130.6 and 16.0, and for remaining months it 
is less than, 10 each. Upto the year 1957 the lowest annual rain- 
fall was recorded at Only 46 per cent of the normal and the 
highest at 153 'per cent of that. 

The availability of minerals so far identified in the' area is 
limited to stones. Of the various types of stone, the one having 
commercial use and availahin there is granite , which is used mainly 
for making grits as material for: road and other construction ■works. 

The forests occur almost throughout the block and represent 
more,. than 14 per cent of the reported area. This figure for the 
district a whole is 13. , But the, -forests are not playing, any 
5,1, oni.fi rant role: for developnient, of .the economy except for providing 
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employment to some local labourers, meeting demand of fuelwood 
and timber for the local people and supplying tendu leaves for 
'biri' manufacturing mainly outside the block area. Bamboo is 
also available there and are scarcely used in the villages for 
producing baskets and other 'such products. 

3. Demographic Profile 

The total population of Talbehat block recorded in 1971 
Census was 704l7, which is 16 per cent of that fob the district 
Lalitpur. The percentage of urban (town area) part of the block 
in 1971 was only 10.07, which Is very . close to the district 
percentage of 9.6. The, number of females per 1000 males for the 
blocks in 1971 comes to 837 as against 858 for district Lalitpur. 
The percentages of literates and scheduled casta/tribe population 
in the block as per 1971 Census work out to 16 and ; 21 respectively 
and are of the same order as for the district (Table ~ 1). There.,,; 


Table - 1 s Population Characteristics (1971) 


SI. 

No. 

Description , 

Talbehat 

Block 

Lalitpur 

District 

1. 

Population Total 

Rural 

Urban 

70417 

62899 

7518 

436920 

394940 

41980 

2. 

Density of population per sq. km* 

96.5 

85.2 

3v 

Percentage of urban population (1971) 

10.7 

9.6 

4. 

Number of females per 1000 males 

837 

858 

5. 

Percentage of literates 

16 

17 

6, 

Percentage of scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribe population 

20.9 

22.1 


Source s Population Census 1971 Report. 
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were no scheduled tribes in the block area. The current population 
of the block is estimated at 85052 as against 70417 in the year 1971. 

The percentage of population engaged in economic activity, 
as per 1971 Census, works out to 34.7 for the block, which is 
slightly higher than the figure of 33.0 for the district. There 
is also some difference in the employment structure_ from' the block 
area to the district as a whole. The percentages of workers of 
Talbehat block engaged in primary activities worked out to 79.2 
(district 83.1), secondary sector 4.0 (district 4*9) and the 
tertiary sector 18.8 (district 12,0) as shown in the Table - 2. 

This indicates that the growth rate of service sector has been 
relatively higher in Talbehat, particularly in the urban area, as 
compared to the district. The percentages of workers engaged in 
tertiary sector in 1971 comes to 7.2 and 84.6 respectively for 
rural and urban areas of the block as against the corresponding 


figures of 5.9 and 66.5 in the district. 



Description 


Talbehat 

Block 

Lalitpur 

District 

1. Total population (No.) 


70417 

436920 

2. Workers (No.) 


24457 

144112 

% to population 


34,7 

33.0 

3. Percentage distribution of 

workers 



a) 

Primary Sector 


79.2 

83.1 


i. Cultivators 


65.4 

68 . 6 


ii. Agricultural labourers 

13.2 

13.6 


1 . 11 . Animal husbandry and f ore stry 0,4 

0,5 


iv. Mining 


0.2 

0 , 4 

b) 

Secondary Sector 


4.0 

4.9 


i. Household industries 

3,2 

3.1 


ii. Other than household industries* 0.6 

-1.2 


ill. Construction 


' ' ,0.2 , 

0 . 6 

■ ■ o) 

Tertiary Sector 


16.8 ' 

12. Q 


i. Trade and commerce 


- 2.3 

3.1 


■ ii* Transport, storage 

and comrau- 



nication 


1.2 

0.9 


iii. Other services 


13.3 : ■ 

8.0 


Source t Populatioh: Census 1971 Report , 
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Agriculture being the major occupation, absorbed 78.6 per 
cent of the workers in the block (district 82.2), The proportion 
of agricultural labourers in the total number of agricultural 
workers in the region was only about 17 per cent, which is consi- 
derably lower than the State’s average of about 26 per cent for 
the year 1971 , This suggests that the availability of land for 
cultivation is not so difficult in the area as in certain other 
parts of the State, but the main problem lies in ensuring fuller 
and more productive use of the land for cultivation, which is 
the. means of livelihood for about two-thirds of the rural population. 

4, Socio-Economic Status 
4.1 Land Use. Pattern 

Cultivation being the mainstay of the rural population in 
the area, the socio-economic conditions of the people are deter- 
mined by the availability of r land for cultivation, . size and dis- 
tribution of land holdings and,. the level of agricultural techno- 
logy in vogue-. Table — 3 shows the land use pattern of the block, 

compared with that of -the- district Lalitpur, as reported for the 
year 1977-78. Accordingly of the total reporting area of 72812 
hectares of Talbehat block, the forests share 14,36 per cent 
(district 13.l6%), barren and unculturable land 9.62 per cent 
(district 4.32?4)‘, fallow lands 7.6l per cent (district 11.21^), 
land. put to non-agri cultural uses 11.14 per cent (district 4.88), 
under- pastures and 'miscellaneous trees and groves' only 0,70 
per cent (district 1,98%) and culturable wastes as high as 35,60 
per cent (district 31.33%). In spite of the fact that -the pro- 
portion of fallow lands in the total area is relatively small in 




Note 3 Figures in brackets show percentages to reporting 
area. ..., . " ■ ■ 

Source 3 District Statistical Bulletin, Lalitpur, 1979. 

the block, the proportion of net area sown (Talbehat 20.97%, 

Lalitpur 33*12%) is also low. This is mainly because a considerable 
. . stock of land is either unculturable or undeveloped for cultivation 
, for want of investment bejrond the capacity of the farmers. With t hi; 

availability of land, for : cultivation, the net area sown per capita 
.of the current rural population (estimate) comes to about 0.21 
hectare, . Although this average size does not appear to be ve 


d Use Patte 


Description 


1. Reporting area 72812 

( 100 . 00 ) 

2. Forests 10452 

(14.36) 

3. Culturable waste 25920 

(35.60) 

4. Fallow lands 5541 

(7.61) 

5. Barren and unculturable land 7011 

( 9 . 62 ) 

6. Land put to non-agricultural uses 8110 

(11,14) 

7. Pastures 420 

(0.58) 

8. Area under other trees and groves 86 

not included in net area sown (0.12) 

9. Net area sown 15272 

(20.97) 

10, Area sown more than once 9029 

11, Gross cropped area 24301 

12. Net irrigated area 9266 

13. Gross irrigated area 10005 


Talbehat Lalitpur 
Block District 


511143 

( 100 . 00 ) 

67279 

(13.16) 

160115 

(31.33) 

57285 

( 11 . 21 ) 

22116 

(4,32) 

24923 

(4.88) 

7118 

(1.39) 

3010 

(0.59) 

169297 

(33.12) 

42784 

2120.81 

45685 

47311 



small, but it is inadequately- remunerative because of low pro- 
ductivity of land in the area-,-'-—-- . ' 


4.2 Size of Landholdings 

The total number of landholdings in the block was reported, 
to be 17633, of which about one-third were below 1 hectare in 
size, and about 39 per cent fall in the size group of 3 hectares 
and above (Table - 4). The table shows that the proportion of 
small holdings is higher in the block as compared to the district 
as a whole. At the same time the average size of holdings, either 

' i' . ■ ■ 

in the size group of 'below 1 ha.* or *1-3 ha.' appears to be 
slightly higher in the block. While the holdings below 1 ha, • 
cover about 12 par cent of the total landholding area in the block 
(district 9 , 72 %), the size ranges of *1-3 ha.’ and *3 ha, and more 
share 21 per cent (district 19%) and 68 per cent (district 72%) of 
the total area. 


Table - 4 s Distribution of Operational Holdings . by Size 
Groups 


Description 


Size 

Group (Hectares) 

^ Total/ All ' 
Groups 


Below 1 

1 - 3 

3 and 
above 

TALBEHAT ; ■ 

:,/p Number 


5922 

^f844 

■6867 ■ 

0 -17633 

% of total 


53.58 

27.47 

38.95 

100.00 

_ Area (ha.) 


5412 

9692 

30289 ■ 

- .45393 

% to total 

(ha.) 

11.92 

21-, 35 

67.73 ' 

100.00 

, r-,- , : Average size 

0.91 

2.00 

4.41 

,2.57 

LALITPUR 

Number,,.; ^ 


27242 

27587 

36943 ■ 

91772 

% to total 


29.68 

30.06 

40,26 

100.0 

Area (ha,;.) 


23591 

45059 : 

174090 

242740 

% to total 

(haO 

9.72 

18,56 

71.72:: 

, 100.00 

Average Size 

0.87 

1.63 

4.71 ' 

, 2.65 


Source 5 District Credit Plan of Lalitpur for the period 

1978-80, Punjab ■National Bank, Development Studies 
Cell, PS & LB- Diyh, , H.O, New Delhi (undated) ,p.vii 
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The figures reported in the District Statistical Bulletin 
are slightly different and at the same time .-they refer only to 
the area under different size groups of holdings and not their 
numbers in the block. They are reported in Table - 5 for the 
reference year 1977> which appears to be more recent as compared 
to reference year of the data reported in Table - 4 wherein the 
total number of holdings in the district has been recorded as 
91772, against the 1977 figure of 104524. The Table ~ 5 shows 
that in terms of area coverage, the land holdings below 1 ha. 
represent 9.9 per cent (district 9.5%), 1-3 ha*, 34.3 per cent 
(district Z9.Q%)s and above 5 ha. 55.8 per cent (district 60. 7?^). 
This also suggests that, the representation .of small holdings is 
slightly higher in Talbehat block as compared to the district as 
a wtiola. Taking the rural workforce composition for the block 
as per 1971 Census, the estimated current rural population of 
74134 and the- net area sown to be 15272 hectares, the land-man 
ratio lor the block works out to 0.76 hectaro per agricultural 
worker, , ■ ^ v; ' 

It is evident from the above that the pressure of population 
of land, in terms of land-man ratio is not high. But the profile 
of agriculture is low, and so is the return per unit of land under 
... cultivation. Typical soil conditions, topography and lack of 
. irrigation faciltieis are the main factors respohsible for this 
state of affairs. The agricultural development is severely con- 
strained, as would be evident from^ the loll 
about cropping: pattern, 
and c-cverage of . 
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Table » 5 > 

Area. 

Under Landholdings in Different^ Size 


Groups ( 1977] 






Area (Hectares) 


Size Group 

(Ha.) 

Talbehat 

Block 

Lalitpur 

District 



Total 

Area 

Average 

Size 

1, Below 0.5 


1085 

(3.3) 

5132 

(1.7) 

0,79 

2. 0.5 - 1.0 


2175 

(6,6) 

23899 

(7.8) 

1.53 

3. 1.0 - 2,0 


5466 

(16.7) 

45079 

(14.7) 

1 ,68 

4. 2.0 - 3.0 


5740 

(17.6) 

46259 

(15.1) 

2.74 

5* 3.0 ~ 4.0 


4641 

(14.2) 

34401 

(11.3) 

3.46 

6. ' 4.0 - 5,0 


3914 

(12.0) 

27034 

(8.8) 

4.98 

7. 5.0 - 10.0 


5241 

(16.0) 

63811 

(20.9) 

7.05 

8. 10.0 - 20.0 


3199 

(9.8) 

44968 
(14.7) . 

16.46 

9. 20.0 - 30.0 


548 

(1.7) 

9439 

(3.1) 

28.09 

10. 30.0 - 40.0 


299 

(0.9) 

2196 

(0.7) 

,34,31 

11. 40.0 - 50.0 


43 

(0.1) 

. 899 
(0.3) 

44. 95 

12. 50.0 and above 

367 

(1.1) 

2610 

(0.9) 

153.53 

Total 


32718 
(100. 0) 

305727 

(100.0) 

2.92 


Note 3, Figures in brackets denote percent8.s:es to correspon- 
ding totals. 

Source ; Of f ice ■ of Statistics Officer, Lalitpuro 
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4,5 Cropping Pattern 

■a’he^-to-tal .cnopped area iindi^r important , props in 'Tal behat 

block-f-or the year 1977'~7S"was reported at 21066. hectares of 
which 95«67 per cent represented the area under _ food crops 
(Table •- 6), The maijdr crops in Kharif season are maize , ' paddy 
and: urd and account for over 85 per cent on the Kharif cropped 
area. About 9.5 per cent of the Kharif cropped area was reported ^ 
under small millets. In the rabi season wheat, barley and gram 
are the main crops which taken together represent 94 per cent 
of the Rabi cropped area. Taking Kharif and Rabi seasons together, 
the .most dominating crop, in terms of area coverage, comes out to 
be. wheat, followed by maize, paddy, irrd, barley and gram. The 
area under commercial chops, mainly til , was only 4.55 per cent 
of the area under all the crops. 

. The cropping pattern of the block is somewhat different from 
that of the district as a whole. Whereas the shares of paddy, 
maize, urd and beirley are relatively high in the block, the 
proportion of area under commercial crops is relatively low as 
compared with the district. This indicates that not only* the 
incomes of the farmers are low because of the domination of low 
(Value crops on their farms but also that low incomes of the farmers, 
coupled with lack of infrastructural facilities, refrains them from 
switching over to high value crops. Obviously the worst sufferers 
are the small farmers who have very limit ad ca.pacity to invest on 
land. 
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Table •“ 6 s Cropping Pattern.(l977"78 ) 


Talbehat Lalitpur 


Description 

Area (ha.) 

% of 
Area* 

Area (ha. 

) % ot 

Area* 

I. Food Crops 

20153 

95.67 

183739 

90.80 

Kharif 

10652 

50.57 

(100.00) 

. 94137 

46.52 

(100.00) 

1. Paddy 

3314 

15.73 

(31.1) 

13437 

6,64 

(14.3) 

" 2. Maize 

3746 

17.78 

(35.2) 

13317 

6.58 

(14.1) 

3* Jowar 

334 

1.59 

(3.1) 

45963 

22.71 

(48.8) 

4. Urd 

1819 

8,64 

(17.1) 

9562 

4.73 

(10.2) 

5 . Moong 

449 

2.13 

(4.2) 

680 

0.34 

(0.7) 

6. Small Millets 

990 

4.70 

(9.3) 

11178 

5.52 

(11.9) 

Rabi 

9501 

45.10 

(100.0) 

89602 

44.28 

(100.0) 

1 . Wheat 

6540 

31.05 

(68.8) 

65935 

32.58 

(73,6)' 

2 , Barley 

1540 

7.31 

( 16 . 2 ) 

4247 

2.10 

(4.7) 

3. Gram 

;:.9_,/846 

4.01 

(9.0) 

15874 

7.85 

(17.7) 

4.' Pea 

, 40 

0.19 

(0.4) 

128 

0.06 

(0,2) 

5- Masur 

535 

2.54 

(5.6) 

3223 

1,59 

(3.6) 

_ 6, Arhar 

— 

- 

195 

0.10 

(0.2) 



n 

Table - 6 (contd.) 


Description...'" 

Talbehat 

Laiitpur 

Area -(ha. ) 

% of 
Area* 

Area (ha.) 

% of 
Area* 

II, Commercial Crops 

913 

4.33 

18618 

9.20 

1, Linseed 

3 

0.01 

11714 

5.79 

2. Til 

801 

3.80 

4652 

2.30 

3 . Sugarcane 

36 

0.17 

823 

0.41 

4. Rape seed and Mustard 

» 

1006 

0.50 

5 ® Groundnut 

25 

0.12 

112 

■ 0.05 

6. Tobacco 

2 

0.01 

2 

- 

7. Sann-Hemp 

20 

0.10 

127 : 

0,06 

8. Potato 

26 

0.12 

182 

, 0.09 

III. Total Cereals 

16464 

78.16 

154077 

76.14 

ly. Total Pulses 

(including gram) 

3689 

17.51 . 

.-29662- 

■ 14.66 

V. Total (All Crops) 

21066 

100.00.,.. 

202357 

"lOO.OO 


The figures in brackets are percentages of the corres- 
ponding kharif and rabi totals. The remaining percentages 
are from the total, of all crops. 

Source i District Statistical Bulletin, Laiitpur, 1979. 

4,4 Irrigation 

The main source of irrigation in the block as well as in the 
district as a whole is well. The most commonly used device for 
lifting water from the well is pursian wheel. The numbers of 
masonry wells and pursian wheels reported in the block during the 
year 1977-78 are 5345 and 5270 (Table - 7). The corresponding 
district figures are 22774 and 20102. The share of masonry wells 
:in the? net irrigated area , of the block. in the reference year is 
reported at 10204 hectare or over 97 per cent. The area covered 
by o'ch^'P sources of irrigation, namely- tanks cind canal, in the 
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Table -7s Sources oT Irrigation And Net Irrigated Area 

(1977z2§5 ; 


Source 

Talbehat, 

Block 

Lalitpur .,_,Di,strict 

..Availa- 

bility 

Area Irri- 
gated (ha.) 

Availa- 

bility 

Area Irri- 
gated (ha) 

---1. Canal- (Km.) 

NA 

86- 

(0.82), .. . 

520- 

24218 

,..(44.02) 

2. State Tube-wells 
(No.) 


— 

- 

. - 

3. Private Tube-wells 
(No.) , 

— 


— 

- 

4. Pumping Sets (No.) 

381 

NA 

2404 

- 

5. Masonry Wells (No. 

) 5345 

10204 

(97.15) 

22774 

28383 

(51.58) 

6. Pursian Wheels 
(No.) 

5270 

NA 

2010.2 

NA 

7. Tanks (No.) 

NA 

213 

(2.03) 

43 

1656 

(3.01) 

8. Bundhis 

NA 

— 

40 

763 

(1.39) 

..Total ' 

- 

10503 

- 

55020 


Note s Figures in brackets denote percentages to the 
corresponding totals. 

Source District Statistical Bulletin, Lalitpur, 1979. 


block is quite small, adding to 299 hectares or 2.85 per cent of 
net irrigated area. In the district as a whole, however, canal 
irrigates over 24000 hectares, which is 44.02 per cent of the net 
irrigated area in 1977-78. Thus, while masonry wells are the 
predominant source of irrigation in both Talbehat and Lalitpur, 
they are by and large the only source of irrigation for the 
block, unlike the district as a whole. It may be mentioned here 
that construction of wells in the area is relatively difficult 
because of its rocky terrain. Moreover, during dry months the 
water level sinks down and in some cases even below the rock layers 
inside the Wells. It becomes then necessary to blast out the rocks 
for revitalising -them.. 
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The generally irrigated crops out of the twenty crops referred, 
to in the Table “ 6 presented earlier, are wheat barley, gram, pea, 
sugarcane and potato. The percentages of irrigated area to total 
area under these crops in the year 1977-78 work out respectively 
to 98.47, 97.34, 81.91, 67.50, 100.00 and 100,00 respectively, so 
far as Talbehat block is concerned. The extent of irrigation is 
relatively high in respect of these crops in the block as compared 
to the , district as a whole (Table - 8). The percentage of irrigated 
area under the cereal crops in the block works out to 48.22 and that 
for pulses 32,23. The corresponding figures for the district are 
only 23.37 and 27.68 respectively. Some; important crops, namely 
paddy, maize, jowar, bajra, urd, moong, arhar and til are grown 
without irrigation. The gross irrigated area as percentage of 
gross cropped area for the block in the year 1977-78 comes to 41.17 
which is higher than the district average of 22,30 per cent. 

Table - 8 i Crop-wise Irrigated Area (1977-78) , 4' ^ 


Crops/ Crops Groups 

Percentage of 
Area Under tht 

Irrigated to Total 
? Crops 


Talbehat 

Lalitpur 

1, Paddy, maize, jowar, 
bajria and small millets 



2i Wheat 

98.47 

48.86 

3« Barley 

97.34 

89.29 

4. TOTAL CEREALS 

48.22 

23.37 

5. Urd and moong 

- 


6. Gram 

81.91 

38.57 

7. Pea 

67.50 

57.03 : ■ 

8. Arhar 

' ^ 


9. TOTAL PULSES 

32.23 

.27.68: 

10 Rapeseed/Mustard 


0*.80 

11 Linseed* 

66.67 

2.79 

12 Til ' a; 



13 Sugarcane 

100.00 

99.64 

14 Tobacco* . 

100.00 

100.00 : : 

15 Potato 

100.00 

100.00 : 

16 ALL CROPS ■: 

41.17 

22.30 


■^Areas under these crops are quite small in the block. 


Source !, District Statistical Bulletin, Lalitpur, 1979. 
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4.5 Use of Fertilizers 

The total distribution of fertilizers, in terms of nutrients 
in the block during the year 1977-78 was reported to be 152 tonnes - 
Nitrogenous 88 MT, Phosphatic 44 MT and Potassic 20 MT - as shown 
in Table - 9. The use of fertilizers per hectare of gross cropped 
area thus works out to 3.621kg. for N2O, 1.811 kg. for 

and 0.823 kg. for k^O, adding to 6.525 kg. The corresponding 
figures for the district Lalitpur are of the same order in case 
of nitrogenous and potassic fertilizers and relatively higher in 
case . of phosphatic fertilizers, all of which add to 7.431 kg, per 
hectare of gross cropped area. Thus, the consumption of ferti- 
lizers is low in the district and still lower in Talbehat block. 


Table - 9 1' Distribution of Fertilizers (1977-78) 


Description 


Talbehat 

Lalitpur 

1. Distribution of fertilizers 
of nutrients (MT) 

in terms 



a) Ng 


88 

758 

b) P2O5, 


44 ' ' 

: ; 638 . 

c) K2O 


20 

180 

Total (a+b+c) 


- 152 . ; . 

1576 

2, Gross Cropped Area (Ha.) 


24301 

213081 

3. Distribution of fertilizers per 
hectare of gross cropped area (kg.) 



a) N2 


3.621 

3.574, 

b) P 2 O 5 


1.811 

3.008 

■ V;G)iK;20 


0.823 

0.849 

Total (a+b+c) 


6.525 

,7.431 


Source:: m Statistical Bulletin, Lalitpur, 1979. 
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Any coverage of high yielding varieties in the block as well 
as the whole district was reported to be in respect of paddy and 
wheat only in the year 1978-79. The HYV paddy, and wheat areas 
were reported at 1007 ha. and 6222 ha. The total coverage of 
these crops in the block in the year (as reported in Table - 6) are 
3314 ha. and 6540 ha. respectively. The proportion of area under 
high yielding varieties in case of paddy is thus about 30% and in 
case of wheat 95 per cent. The corresponding percentages for the 
district work out to 36 and 54. This indicates that the high 
yielding variety of wheat could be more popular as compared to 
paddy in the district and more so in the block. There is need 
of introduction and propagation of high yielding varieties of paddy 
in the area, particularly in view of the fact that within Lalitpur 
district, the proportion of paddy area tcc-the gross cropped area 
is highest at bout 14% in Talbehat as against 6.6% for the district. 

4.'7 Cooperative Societies 

During the year 1978-79, the total number of primary : agri- 
cultural credit societies in the block was 9, with the total member- 
ship of 5264, share capital of Rs.5.01 lakhs and deposit of about 
Rs.47 thousand. The total amount of loan distributed during the 
year by these societies in the block stood at Rs.22.22 lakhs, of 
which, short term loan amounted to Rs-21.36 lakhs and medium term at 
Rs.0.86 lakhs. All the villages of the block are covered by these 
societies. The above figures .show that on an average an individual 
member received a loan of Rs,.422 during the year 1978-79 so that 
the loan to share: capital ratio stood at 4.44. In Lalitpur district 
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as a . whole, the average amount of loan disbursed per member comes 
to Rs.390 and loan to share capital ratio 4,02. This 'suggests that 
the operation of primary agricultural credit societies in Talbehat 
block is almost the same as in the district as a whole. 

Beside the primary agricultural credit societies, there is 
one Sanyukta Krishi Samiti in the block as against a total number 
of 28 in the district comprising 6 blocks. The area under the 
sanyukta krishi samiti in the block in the .year 1978-79 was 25 
hectares as against a total of 1898 hectares or about 68 hectares 
per samiti in the district* There are no vidhayan samities . in the 
block or district, and only one marketing society in another block 
(Mahroni) in the district. All the villages of Talbehat block are 
beyond 5 kilometers from the marketing society. 

4i8 Agricultural Productivity o ' 

Agricultural productivity in an area is governed by the cropping 
pattern and the yield rates. Unfortunately no authentic figures of 
yield rates are available at the block, level. The area and pro- 
duction estimates of various crops, as reported for the year 
1977-78 in the statistical bulletin of district Lalltpur (1979) » show 
the yield rates for a number' of important crops, namely paddy, 
rnaize, jowar, urd, moong, til , sugarcane and potato in Talbehat 
block being exactly the same as in the district Lalitpur as a whole. 
The respective yield rates in quintals per hectare are 5.21, 11*09, 
5.21, 2.63, 2.48, 1.48, 451.11 and 153-15 (Table - 10). But, at 
tile ScUiU: time the yield rates in resipect of certain other crops 
cemes to be different between- the block and the district as a whole. 
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Table - 10 s Yield Rates of Important Crops (1977-78) 


( Quintal s/he ct ares ) 



Crops 

Talbehat 

Lalitpur 

1. 

Paddy 

5.21 

5.21 

2, 

Maize 

11,09 

11.09 

3. 

Jowar ; p-' fe..'. 

5.21 

5.21 ,, 

A" 0 

Small Millets (Mandua, Sawan, 
kodon, Kakun and Kutki) 

5.97 

5 ,,93 

5. 

Wheat 

12.04 

9.72 

6, 

Barley 

10.00 

9.76 

7. 

Urd 

2.63 

2.63 

8. 

Moong 

2.48 

2.48 

9. 

Masur 

3.79 

5,29 

10. 

Arhar (not gro^^n in Talbehat) 

~ 

14.10 

11. 

Gram 

5,24 

4.82 

12. 

Pea 

6.83 

: 6.72 

13. 

TOTAL CEREALS 

9,75 

: 7.82 

14. 

TOTAL PULSES 

3.64 

4.18 

15. 

■ TOTAL FOODGRAINS 

8 . 64 

7.24 

16 .. 

Til 

1.48 

> 1.48 

17. . 

Sugarcane 

451.11 

451.1,1 

18 . 

Potato 

153.15 

153.15 


Source : Based on the area and production estimates 

reported in the- District Statistical Bulletin, 
Lalitpur, 1979. 


For the block, the yield rates in quintals per hectare of wheat 
and barley work out to 12.04 and 10.00 as against the district 
figures of 9,72 and 9.76. However, on the basis of the estimates 
given in the aforesaid document, the per hectare yield of food- 
grains comes to 8.64 quintals for the block (district 7.24 quintals) 
In case cereals, the yield rate for the block is 9.75 quintals 
(district 7.82) and that of pulses 3,64 quintals (district 4.18 
quintals) . 
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; Taking also into account the cropping pattern, it may be 
obseryed that there is considerable scope for augmenting value 
productivity of -land in cultivation by effecting greater coverage 
of commercial crops as also of the high yielding variety of paddy « 

4.9 Livestock and Animal Husbandry 

The total number of livestock population according to the 
1978 Census is reported at a little more than 1.08 lakh in the 
block against the district figure of 6.35 lakhs (Table - 1l). 

The distribution of the livestock across various categories, 
excluding poultry, suggests that the percentage of cattles is , 
comparatively lower in the block (60.79) as compared to the' 
district (64.00), and that of buffaloes (13.01) almost the same 
as in the district (13- 11). The proportion of sheep in, Talbehat 
is only 6.37 per cent (district 5.60%) and that of goats 18.45 
per cent in the block (district 15.92%). It, may be pointed out here 
that the quality of cattle; and buffaloes in the. region is generally 
poor either in terms of milk yield or body weight. The develop- 
ment of: cattle and buffalo in the present situation in the block 
appears to be however possible with the help of breed improvement 
programme, using non-de script variety of bulls. The climate of 
the area: is: hot Suitable for; the exotic bulls generally used for 
breed improvement. 
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Table - 11 s Livestock as per 1978 Census 

"" (Niimber) 



Category 

Talbehat 

Lalitpur 

1 ® 

Cattle 

63533 

(60.79) 

395759 

(64.00) 

2. 

Buffalo V 

13593 

(13.01) 

81066 

(13.11) 

3. 

Sheep 

6660 

(6.37) 

34605 

(5.60) 

4. 

Goat 

19282 

(18.45) 

98596 

(15.95) 

5. 

Horses and Mules 

54 

(0.05) 

590 

(0.09) 

6, 

Pigs 

563 

(0.54) 

2715 

(0.44) 

7. . 

other Animals (except poultry) 

' 823 
(0.79) 

5000 

(0.81) 

a. 

Total Livestock 
(except poultry) 

104508 

(100.00) 

618351 

(100.00) 

9. 

Poultry Birds 

3705 

16988 

10. 9 

Total (8+9) 

,108213 

635319 ■ 


Note i The figures in brackets are percentages to the 
total livestock (except poultry). 

Source s District Statistical Bulletin, Lalitpur, 1979. 


Among the animal stocks except poultry, goats however con- 
stitute a considerable source of income in the rural areas- not 
only because of the relatively high size of their population but 
because the quality of the goats in the region is far better in 
terms of weight and milk yield as compared to most part of the 
State of Uttar Pradesh. The block Talbehat is sp'e daily suited 
for goat development. 


Table ~ 12 shows the distribution .of animals and poultry 
birds by male -female and adult-young stock composition. The number 
of adult cows in the block are 22596 which per capita of 1971 
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population works out to 0.32 in the block. This figure for the 
district comes to 0.31. The number of male cattle in the block 
is' 23563 of which the number of bullocks is 23396. The bullocks 
are used primarily for agricultural operations. The number of 
bullocks per hectare of net area sown in the block is thus found 
to be 1.53 (district 0.90). Talbehat block thus has more of milch 
cattle per head of population as also more of draft cattle for 
agricultural operat'ions, in relation to the size of the block, as 
compared to the district as a whole. 

Table - 12 s Livestock Population by Male and Female 
Adults and Youii^Stock in TalbihaF"^ 

F’en ' 1976 Census 

(Number) 



Category 

A 

d u 1 t'^ 


Young 

Total 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Stock , 

Stock , 

1, 

Cattle 

23565 

.. 22596 

46l6l 

17372 

63533 

2. 

Buffalo 

276 

8264 

8540 

5053 

13593 

3. 

Sheep 

1 ■ 

- 

4686 

1974 

6660 

4. 

Goat 

- 

- - 

12124 

7158 

19282 

5. 

Horses and Mules 

■ - 


49 

5 

54 

6. 

Pigs 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

563 

7. 

Other Animals 
(except poultry ) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

823 

8, 

Poultry Birds 

528 

1369 

1897 

1808 

3705 


4 ^;,' 

Cattle .and buff aloe of 3 years or more, sheep and goats of 
one year or, more, and poultry birds of 6 months or more. 


4.10 Fisheries 

, The development of fisheries has been confined to the state 
reservoirs in the district. These reservoirs are Matetilay Govind 
sagar. and Jamni. Matatila^ is in Talbehat block. The total 
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water area under fisheries in the block was reported to be 14078 ha. 
in 1978”79> as against a total of 187l8'ha. for the district, . It 
is interesting to note that Talbehat has the greatest potential for 
fisheries development among all the ; blopkS-s©^ the . district . 
the reference year about 37600 fingerlings were stocks hh the block. 
The total annual production of fish in the block is estimated at 
790 quintals, 

4.11 Industries 

, There are 24 registered industrial units in the block out of 
which one (Baskar Minisrals Ltd*) is registered under the Factories 
Act 1948, and the rest of them are registered with the Direct or ata 
of Industries, U.P. The Baskar Minisrals Ltd., situated near Tal- 
behat railway station, has a grinder and mixer plant of pyrophilite , 
and diaspore which are the main ingredients of fire bricks. The 
fine powder of diaspore is one of the contents of talcum powder. 
About 40 per cent of the total produce, mainly the fire bricks, 
of the Baskar Minerals Ltd. , . -is exported outside India, The raw 
material used by this unit is available within the block area 
as also in some adjoining area of Madhya Pradesh, There is another 
similar unit, situated by the Talbehat Matatila road, engaged in 
carving of soft stone, locally called ' gaura patihar’ , into items 
like ashtrays. This unit produces semi-finished goods which are 
given final touch- elsewhere outside the block and are also exported. 

The units registered with the Directorate of Industries, iJ.P,, 
include 7 units of agricultural implements. All. these units manu- 
facture pursian wheels, beside .manufacturing and repairing other . 
agricultural equipments like ploughs and cutters. Six of these 
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units use electric power. The other registered industrial units 
are 4 engineering units (all using power), 4 readymade garment 
production units catering mainly to the rural population, and one 
unit each of ■ cement . grills, stone powder, box making, note book 
production, ice candy, printing press, shoe making and saw milling 
(ara machine), which are concentrated in Talbehat proper. The total 
employment provided by the aforesaid industrial units is estimated 
to be in the vicinity of 100 man-years. Apart from the units 
stated above, there were two industrial cooperative societies of 
iron craft and oil milling in Talbehat. Both these units are now 
closed. There is need to enthuse rapid industrial development in 
the area. 

4.12 Availability of Blectrio Power 

The availability of electric power is important for both 
production and consumption sectors towards betterment of general 
conditions of living. In the production sector, electricity is 
useful in agriculture particularly for lifting water. In Talbehat, 
however, pursian wheels are commonly used for lifting water from the : 
wells.. But for industrial growth power is much more necessary. 
Electrification of villages has on the other hand to go a long way 
towards improving the quality of life of the people. Unfortunately); 
only 8 of the 102 inhabited villages in the block are such where 
electricity is available according to the figure given in the 
district statistical bulletin of Lalitpur, 1979-. The proportion; 
such villages in the block is 7.8 (district 8.0), Save Talbehat 
proper none of the villages use electric power, for productive 
purposes.. 
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4»13 Communication 

There are about 84 kms. of pucea roads in the block, including 
the roads maintained by the Public Works Department,. . The density 
of the roads per 1000 sq, kms. of area in the block Works put to 
11,57 kms, which is higher than the- district average of 10., 67 kms. 

The pucca road length per , lakh of popiiLation in the block, according 
to the District Statistics Office is 11,4 kms., which is also higher 
than the district figure of 10,4 kms. Thus Talbehat blockr is- relatival: 
better stocked with roads. This is also evident from Table - 13, 
showing the distribution of villages by distance from pucca road 
in the block and the district. Accordingly about 17 per cent 
villages in the block have roads as against the proportion of about 
15 per cent for the district. The percentages of villages within 
1 km,, 3 kms., and 5 kms distances from pucca roads in the block 
are 23.5, 44.1 and 51,0. The corresponding percentages for the 


Table - 13 i Distribution of Inhabited Villages by 



Distances from Pucca 

Road 



Number of Villages 

Talbehat, ■ 

Lalitpur 

1, 

TOTAL (Inhabited) 

102 

679 

2, 

Connected by Pucca Road 

17 

100 

3. 

Within the Distance, from Pucca 
Road, of 

(16.7) 

(14.7) 


a) 1 km. • 

24 

(23.5) 

127 

(18,7) 


b) 3 km> 

45 

(44,1) 

211 

(31,1) 


c) 5 km. 

52 

, 291 



(51.0) 

(42,9) 


At a distance of 5 kms. or more 

50 

:■ 388 ■ 



(49.0) : 

(57.1) 


Note s The figures, in; brackets show percentages to the total 
■number; of villages. : ; ■ 

Source j District Statistical Bulletiriyi' Lalitpu^ 
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district is 18.7, 13.1 and 42.9 respectively. However, quite a 
few villages, reportedly 35 in the block are remotely located and 
are not easily approachable according to the information for the 
■year 1978-79. Thus, although Talbehat block is better off as 
'compared to the district as a whole in ’terms of the stock of road, 
there is evident need nf extending this infrastructure to uhs'erved 
villages which are sizeable in number. 

Being situated along the National Highway No. 26, passenger 
and goods, traffic services are easily available in the block. 
Talbehat is also an important bus stop from where private buses are 
available almost every half an hour towards Jhansi in the north 
,and Lalitpur in the south. The number of regular bus stops in the 
block'lis ■;12 a. The proportions of villages in the block having bus 
stops within the radius of 1 km., 3 kms., and 5 kms. respectively 
are 20.6 per cent, 27.5 per cent and 42.2 per cent.. The correspon- 
ding percentages for the district as a whole are 13.4, 19.1 and 
31.2, which are lower as compared. to,,,.the block -^averages (Table ,~ 14) 


Table - 14 s Distri bution of Villages-by Distances from 

. Regular Bus l5tops C1^7§'-?9/ ^ 

(Number of Villages) 



Number of Inhabited Villages 

Talbehat 

t 

Lalitpur 

1 . 

TOTAL . 

102 

679 

2 » 

Having bus stops 

12 

( 11 . 8 ) 

71 

(10.5) 

3v: 

Bus stop within the distance of 

a) 1 km.’l ' , ; _ ■ 

21 

( 20 . 6 ) 

91 

(13.4) 


by:,3/:kms. 

28 

(27.5) 

130 

(19.1) 


c) 5 kms. 

43 

(42.2) 

212 

(31.2) 

:4. 

Bus stop at a distance; of 5kms. or, more 

... . ...59 

(57.8) 

467 

( 68 . 8 ) 


Note s Figures in brackets ,httow percentages To, the corresponding 

total number of villages «, v. 1 

^Source i pistric’t Statisticai Bullets , Lalitpur, 1979.. 
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Apart from road traffic there are four railway stations, on 
the Jhansi-Bhopal track, catering to the population of the block. 

Of these, three railway stations are reported to be within the 
block boundary. The -..number, rf- villages within 5 kms, distance 
from'. a railway station in the block is 8. However, most part of 
■the goods and passenger traffics to, from and within the block area 
are catered to by the..-roads. ' ' 

Another important branch of communication is postal and. tele- 
graphic services. The total n-umber of post offices in Talbehat 
block is 18 of which 17 are located in rural areas. The total 
number of post offices' per 1O0O of 1971 po'pulation, in rural 
areas works out to only 0.27 for the block, being lower than 0,31 
for the wh)ole district. Obviously, the number of villages, having , 
the postal ,, facility is 17 in the block, and, the numbers having ', 
post offices within the distances of 1 km'. 3 Kms., and 5. kms, are 
24, 41 and 71. Thus more than 30 per cent of the villages in the: 
block are at least 5 kms. away from- a, post office. The district 
percentage of such villages is still higher, viz,, 48, 3 as shown- 
in Table - 15. Telegraphic facilities are however far off from 
most of the villages in the block as well as the district as- a 
vdi-ole'. ' ■ ‘ ; 



Table - 15 s Distribution of Inhabited Villages by Dlst- 
ances from Post Office and. Telegraph O ffice 

'(1978-79 ) ^ 

(Number) 


Villages 

Talbehat 

Lalitpur 

1 , Total 

102 ^ 

' 679 

2. Having post offices 

17 

(16,7) 

122 

(18.0) 

3. Having telegraph, offices 

1 

(1.0) 

2 

(0,3) 

4» Having post office within a radius of 



'^) 1' km. 

24 

(23.5) 

141 

(20.8) 

b) 3 kms. 

41 

(40.2) 

209 

(30,8) 

c) 5 kms. 

71 

(69.6) 

351 

(51.7) 

5. Having post office at a distance of 

5 kms . or more 

31 

(30i4) 

328 

(48.3) 

6. Having telegraph office within a 
radius of 



a) 1 km. 

1 

(1.0) 

(0.6) 

b) 3 kms 

2 

(2.0) 

12 

(1.8) 

c) 5 kms. 

6 

(5.9) 

26 

(3.8) 

,7. Having telegraph office at a distance 
of 5 kms. br more 

96 

(94.1) 

653 

(96,2) 


Note i Figures in brackets show percentages to the corres" 
ponding totals. 

Source s District Statistical Bulletin, Lalitpur>. 1979. 


4,1,4 Educational Facillti.e.S- .,„ . 

There are 96 ' junior- ba,s,ls., schools in the block (Table - 16), , 
out of which’ '94 'are in rural' areas'.^ Of these ,9'4 schools 17 each 
are separately for boys and girls and 60 combined for boys and 
girls both. The, number of primary schools per lakh of 19?I popu- 
lation works out to be 133 in the 'block as against the figure of 
128 for Lalitpur district. The. numbers of senior basic schools 
and higher secondary schools in the block are 22 and 2 respectively. 
There is no degree' college, nor any "^eacher* s training centre. Also 
there is no institution for technical education in the block or 
district. The Tablh - 17 shows the distribution of villages by 
distahc'es from junior, basic,, senior basic,,.' and higher secondary 
schools for the block and the district as a whole.. Accordingly, 
the proportion of villages within 1 km. or within 3 kms. or within 
5 kms. of junior basic schools is higher in the block as compared. to 
the district. 

, , , Table - 16 i Ed ucational --Institutions (1978-79) 

(Number) 

Talbehat ^7' Lalitpur 


ijesci'j.poiun 

Rural 

Urban 

Total ■ 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

1, Junior basic schools 

94 

2 

96 

533 

24 


2. Senior basic schools 

22 

- 

22 

160 

8 

168 

3. Higher secondary 
schools 

1 

1 

,2 

7 

7 

14 

4, Degree college 

- 

- 

~ 


1 

1 

5. Public library 



- 


1 

t 


Source u District Statistical Bulletin, Lalitpur, 1979, 
and block officials. 
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Table ~ 17 s Distribution of Villages by Distances from 
Educational.. Institutions ( 1978-79)' 

(Number of VillagesV 


Institution 


Talbehat 



Lalitpur 

1 

<! 1km. . 

< 3kms. 

< 5km s . 

>5 kms. 

<!1 km. 

<3kms. 

< 5kms. 

> 5kins, 

1« Junior Basic ' 

School 








. ) 

1,1 Boys 

26 

37 

49 

53 

88 

165 

290 

389 ” 

(25.5) 

(36.3) 

(48,0) 

(52.0) 

(13.0) 

(24.3) 

(42.7) 

(57.3) 

1,2 Girls 

18 

28 

44 

58 

80 

123 

210 

469 ! 


(17.6) 

(27.5) 

(43.1) 

(56.9) 

(11.8) 

(18.1) 

(30,9) 

(69,1) 

1,3 Boys & 

Girls 

67 

80 

91 

11 

411 

477 

555 

124- 

combined 

2. Senior Basic 

(65.7) 

(78.4) 

(89.2) 

(10.8) 

(60.5) 

(70.3) 

(81.7) 

(18.3) i 

School 

2.1 Boys 

11 

25 

39 

63 

71 

122 

221 

458 '■ 


(10,8) 

(24.5) 

(38.2) 

.(61.8), 

(10.5) 

(18.0) 

(32,5) 

(67.5) 

2.2 Girls 

1 

15 

27 

75 

21 

52 

118 

561 

3. Higher Secon- 
dary School 

(1,0) 

(14.7) 

(26.5) 

(73.5) 

, (3.1) 

(7.7) 

(17.4) 

(82.6) 

3,1 Boys 

1 

3 

6 

96 

9 

21 

42 

637 


(1.0) 

(2.9) 

(5.9) 

(94.1) 

(1.3) 

(3.1) 

(6.2) 

(93.8) 

f 3*2 Girls 


- ■■ 2 


97 

3 

8 

16 

663 



^^-(2:.0) 

■(4.9) 

(95.1) 

(0.4) 

(1.2) 

■ mi IP III! 1 i iimni in 1 1 i i 

(2.4) 

(97.6) 


Note r Figures i brackets .show percentages to total number of in- 
habited villages; The number of inhabited villages in Tal- 
' behat block is 102 and that in the district 679 * 

Source, i Statistical Bulletin, Lalitpur, 1979..,, 
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Recent inquiries from the village level workers of all the 
VLW circles revealed that, taking the schools for boys and girls 
together, the junior basic schools are situated in 67 out of the 
total number of 102 inhabited villages of ; the block. The number 
of villages having junior basic . schools v/ithin 3 kms. is 90, and 
the number of those at distances of 5 kms. or more is 6. The 
nuimber of villages away at least by 5 kms. from any senior' basic 
school and that from a higher secondary school are 55 and 89 in 
the block, 

4.15 Medical and Health 

The medical and health facilities are utterly lacking in 
rural areas of the block or district. In the year 1978-79 there 
was a primary health centre near the block headquarters, no 
allopathic hospital/ dispensary in any village of the block and 
ayur ve die/ unani dispensaries in only 3 of the 102 inhabited 
villages. The number of villages having any kind of hospital/ 
dispensary is reported to be 22, or 3.2 per cent of the total 
villages in the district in that year. Thus the medical faci-. : 
lities in the block and the district are to the similarly low ' 
extent. It may be noted that as much as 83 villages of Talbehat 
were reported to have no medical facility within a radius of 
5 kms. There were only one family welfare centre and 4 mid-wife 
centres in the block, totalling to 6 and 24 respectively in the 
district at the rates of i and 4 for each of the six blocks of 
Lal.ltp-ur,. 
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inhabited villages oi Taxueuc.. 

,orted to be adequate. Water is available 
Ullages of the block during summers and in 
the year. The proportion of such villages 
per cent >diioh is higher than the district 
over 5 villages (4.9%) in Talbehat do not 

•inking water in the village. ^The proportion 

;he district IS o«iLy^.3 par cent. Greatlon 
.iva -HVio block is therefore necessary 


Review 
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I block office than most of the blocks in the State. Given this 
i limitation the present section is based on the available data, 

1 discussions with officials and field observations. " 

[ The programmes carried out in the .block area were by and, large , 

j - ' 1 

' confined to agriculture and allied sectors. Emphasis was laid on ] 

> pursuation and follow up action for augnenting the levels of seed j 

; . I 

^ and fertilizer inputs through the so-called kharif and rabi campaigns | 
on the one hand and providing agricultural credit through the coope- 
f natives on the other. Towards development of irrigation infrastructure 

• • • ■ 5 ^ 

’which is the pre-requisite for increase in agricultural production, . 
i construction and revitalisation. of wells and installation of pursian 
"^'Wheels were the main activities. The effectiveness of the agricul- 
tural development programmes may therefore be judged on the basis 
: of trends in the coverage , -of irrigation, cropped area, , cropping 
pattern,: .use of fertilizers and coverage of. high yielding varieties 
jcs boen taken up here.. The performances of the animal husbandry, 

. '..t 

■ifisheries and itidus trial, development programmes have been reviewed 
•■^subsequently. , ,,, 

'5.1 Irrigation 

: i The data regarding annual achievements as available from the 

.... 'tv,;::,,:'. ■ ' 

; .sblock office suggests ‘that around 50 or 60 irrigation''wells were 
constructed in the block every year and around 400 pursian Wheels 
: ,iinstalled annually in the area in the recent past, i.e, over a 
period of five years. During 1977-78 the target for construction 
jOf .irrigation wells was 75 and the: achievement was 6l . The number : 
pursian wheels added in that , year was reported at 442., which is 
i,,:huGh higher than the correspohding target of only 200, Besides 



the pursian wheels, an annual target of 40 diesel pumping sets, 
was fixed for the area for 1975-76 and 50 each for 1976-77 and 
1977-78, The .achievements against these targets in terms of 
number of pumping sets have been reported at 10, 30 and 55 res- 
pectively. The pumping sets are generally installed in the wells. 
The , construction of bundhies in the hlock was reported at 854 ha» 
in 1975-76, 1000 ha. in 1976-77 and 1000 ha. in 1977-78, against 
the targets of 800 ha., 1000 ha, and 700 ha. respectively. The 
area irrigated from bundhies in 1975-76 was 58 ha. which declined;' 
to 14 ha. in 1976-77. In the year 1977-78, no area under bandhi ■ 
irrigation was reported. Thus bandhi irrigation scheme does not ; 
appear to be suitable for, the. area. The potential of tanks, which 
irrigated 139 ha. 384 ha. and 213 ha. during 1975-76, 1976-77 and 
1977-78 can on the other hand be raised by cleaning and desilting. 

Of vital significance tov/ards increasing irrigation potential 
of the area are construction and revitalisation, of wells, and 
installation of pursian wheels, apart flom cleaning and desilting ; 
of tanks. The reported number of mssonry wells in 1970-71 was 
5214 of which 5135. were fitt<='<^ with pursian wheels. The correspond- 
ing figures for were however almost the same, viz., 5285 and 

Csiock 

5154^. 'T"-'^Sh the number of pumping sets increased from 79 to 302 
^^i'lng the period, the proportion of area irrigated by them remains 
quite insignificant. Besides, . .16. electric and 286 electric tube- : ; 
wells (private) are reported to have been installed during 1978-79, 
as per block records. But: the area irrigated from private tube wells: 
has been repcrted, as: nil in the .statistical bulletin Qf district l: 
Lalitpur for the year,; ,1979. .::;.;Th,ough.‘^^^ appears ito be some 
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<la.crepanoy in the raporte, there ie an indication that tubewell 

irrrgatlcn la also not feasible aheme lor the area in the present 

day situation. It is evident from the above that revitalisation 

and oonstruotlon of wells is necessary for .nalntaining and aug- 

meriting the irrigation potential of the area Tt k 

area, it may be pointed 

out here that because of lack of facility, the targets for well 
blasting were not fixed lor the block, while the numbers of well 
blastings carried out in the block in the years 1976-77 and 1977-76 

were reported at 10 and 36 resoecti A/ai tr -t-w 

respectively, the annual potential is 

assessed at around 300. 

AS per Table - 18 showing the trends in irrigated area, the 
hot irrigated area in the block was 8000 hectares in 1970-71 which 
rose to 9266 hectares in 1977-78, showing an increase of about 16 
per cent. The gross irrigated area increased by little above 12 
per cent during the period, it is however Important to note that 
during 1975-78, the net irrigated area showed no increase, but in 
fact it slightly declined. The gross irrigated area on the other 
hand showed an increasing trend over this three year period. 

Table - 18 ; Net_and_ Gross Irrigated Area in 


4 . 

2 , 

3, 

■A-* 


1975-76 1976-771;^ 

Net irrigated Area (Ha.) ' 6000 


Gross Irrigated Area (Ha.) 8902 


A A, Net Irrigated 

Area to Net Area, Sown 51,26 


n- 4- Gross Irri~ 
gated. Area to Gross Cron- 
ped Area ■ 

Intensity of Irriga- 
tion (%) ^ 


9595 

58.95 


9730 

60.03 


10005 

60.67 


40. 92 40.84,^ ^ 

103.49 106^32 : 107,98 


ri — . - — iw / * 

1979. i^aiitpur for the years 1977, 1978 and. 


Intensity of irrigations which showed slightly upward trend over 
1975-78 remained below the already low level of 111.28 per cent 
obtaining in the year 1970-71 . 

It has already been indicated earlier that irrigation facili- 
ties are required in the block primarily for food crops which 
’represent about 96 per cent of the gross cropped area. The major 
food crops requiring irrigation are wheat, barley and gram. No 
marked change was however found in the proportion of irrigated 
area to total area under either wheat (98 per cent) or barley 
(97 per cent), over the period 1975-78. The percentage irrigated 
area under gram on the other hand declined from 88 to 82 during 
the period. Thus in the recent past, there has been no effective 
increase in the coverage of irrigation facilities in the block. 

It may be mentioned here that by and large the block has only the 
private irrigation sources. There is also the heed for. constru- 
ction of canals for substantially augmenting the area under irri- 
gation in the block. 

5.2 Cropping Intensity and Cropping Pattern 

■The Table - 19 shows the trends in net area sown, gross cropped 
area and. cropping intensity. Accordingly the net area sown in 
1975-76 was almost the same as in 1970-71. During the period 
1970-78, the net area sown declined slightly while gross cropped 
area remained staggering around the 1970-71 level, as the intensity 
of cropping continued to grow, though in small measures. ■ 
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Table - 19 s Trends in Net Area Sown, Gross Cropped Area 
andT Cropping Inle^Tty'TT970^^ 



-Description 

1970-71 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

1, 

Net Area Sown' (Ha.) 

15608 

15727 

15246 

15272 


% of the year 1970-71 

100.00 

100.76 

97.68 

: 97.85 

2. 

Gross Cropped Area (Ha.) 

23832 

23450 

23824 

24301 


% of the year 1970-71 

100.00 

98.39 

99.97 

101.97 

3. 

Cropping Intensity {%) 

152.69 

154.83 

156.38 

159.12 


Source s Block records for 1970-71 and District Statistical 
Bulletins of Lalitpur for the years 1977? 1978 and 
1979. 

Looking at the shares of important crops in the gross cropped 
area, we find the percentages of wheat and maize areas have been 
gradually increasing, while -no '■ cieMhi-te.- trend could; be 
respect of other crops during the' period 1970-78 (Table - 20) . 

But during 1975-78 the perceritage' shares of owar, barley , gram , 
peajourd and masur showed declining trends. h . i,,: :: ; 


Table - 20 s Area 


of Grosd Cropped Area 

1Ci97oI7§7^ 


ant Crops as Percentage 


Name of. Crop, 

1970,^71 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

1 . Paddy 

12.41 

14,42 

13.88 

13.64 

2. Maize 

15.02 

15.02 

15.21 

15.42 

3. Jowar ■ 

1 .36 

1.68 

1.46 

1.37 

4. Urd 

3.78 

7.63 

7.48 

,. ■ 7V49 

5. Mocng 

7.10: 

1 .85 

1.94 

1.85 

6. Wheat 

24.63 

25.17 

26 . i 7 

26,91 

7. Barley 

; 5.321 

7.73 

7.1,6 

6,34 

8. Gram : : 

2.37 

3.78 

3.64 

3.48 

9. Pea 

0,45 

0.46 

0.35 

0,1 6 

10' Masur , 

2.42 

2.46 

2.21 

2.20 

11 ;CD,ni,mercial Crops 

NAi.;. 

3.94 

3.63 

3.76 

>Crross ■Cropped Area : 

...MOO, 00; ■ 

100.00 

, _: 100.00 

100.00 


Source § Block records for 1970-71 and District 

Statistical Bulletins of Lalitpur for the 
years 1977, 1978: and 1979. 
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The’ quantities of chemical' fentilizer-s., in terms of nutrients j 
distributed in the block, was 135 M.T, in 1970-71? as against only 
101 M.T. in 1975-76-, and 152' M.T. during each of years 1976-77 and 


1977-78. The consumption of fertilisers pep hectare of gross 


cropped area thus worked out to 5;.665 kg, in 1970-71? as compared 
to 4.307 kg. for 1975-76? 6,380 kg. for 1976-77 and 6.255 for 
1977-78 . Thus there has been no definite increase in the consum- 


ption of fertilizers during the period 1970-78. 


5.5 High Yielding Varieties Programme 

The HYV crops of the area are mainly wheat and paddy, although 
some: area has been intermittently reported under HYV maize and 
Qowar. The area under HYV paddy in 1970-71 was 820 hectares, which 
dropped to 506 hectares in 1975-76 and rose to the level of 1007 
hectares in 1978-79. The HYV wheat areas in the corresponding 
years were reported at 1415 hectares, 5645 hectares and 6222 
hectares respectively. The area under hybrid maize was 780 hectares 
in 1970-71 ? as'""against only 119 hectares in '1974-75 and 'nil' in the 
subsequent years. Similarly the HYV jowar area was 75 hectares in 
1970-71? and 'nil' frbm 1974-75 onwards. Thus the HYV programme 
was . successful in, the'" area to* a small^ extent and was confined 
mainly to wheat crop? followed, by paddy. ^ Efforts were also made to 
augment the coverage of local improved varieties of wheat, pad,dy, 
maize and.- jowar. According to the figures supplied by the block 
office, almost the entire area under wheat and paddy? other than 
chiit uinder HfV, is now covered -by improved varieties. 
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5.4 Animal Husbandry and F-isheries Programmes 

The animal husbandry programmes aimed at breed improvement 
and disease control and comprised the activities of breeding 
through natural service and artificial inseminationj distri- 
bution of improved animals and poultry, fodder ■ demonstrations 
and distribution of fodder seeds for increasing the production of 
fodder crops. For a number of reasons, however, none of these 
programmes appeared to have made any visible impaction the- area. 
First, there is utter lack of facilities and funds fpr maintenance 
of service bulls and/or transport and storage of semen at the 
veterinary centres in the block. For artificial insemination 

V, 

semen is transported- from Lalitpur in thermos flask and deterio- 
rates from jerks. There is no fridge for its storage. Second, 
although some cases of artificial insemination have been reported 
every year (Table - 21), the participation of the people in these 
programmes is negligible because they do not generally believe 
in it the. way it has been carried out in the block, and are 
sceptical about its benefits. Third, castration of scrub bulls, 
which is considered necessary for breed improvement of the milch 
animals, could not at all be carried out in the area. 

Table - 21 s Physica l Pro gress of A nimal Husbandry 
Programmes 

Description 1970-71 1974-75 , 1978-79 

1. Distribution of Improved 

Animals (No. ) 

1.1 Cow bull 

1.2 Buffalo bull 

1.3 Ram - 
■ : . 1 .4 Buck : - 

1.5 Pig 


10 3 7 

2 - ■ . - - 1 2 

3 '^'. 

2 . , , 2 . - 
,"2' ■■ ■ ■ Vv,:5' 

:1 . - . 
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Table -21 (contd.) 


.Description ; - 

1970-71 

1974-75 

1978-79 

2. "Distribution of Poultry 




Birds (No. ) 

1100 

535 

1300 

2. 1 Day-old chicks 

850 

385 

885 

-2.2 Month-old chicks 

250 

150 

120 

2.3 Two-months old chicks 

- ■ 

- 

295 

2.4, Adult layers 

- 



2,5 Broilers 


MB 

** 

3 . Artificial Inseminations 

■■ 



: , .Done (No.) 

236 

413 

730 

3.1 Cow 

129 

216 

367 

3.2 Buffalo 1 

'■ 107 

197 

363 

4. Fodder Demonstrations (No.) 

6 

- 

- 

■ 4.1 M,P, Chari 

1 

- 

- 

4.2 Mao Chari 

- 

- 

- 

4,3 Lobla 

• 1 

- 

•m 

4.4 P.G. Napier 

- 

- 


4.5 Berseem 

2 

- 

. * 

4,6 Lucern 

- 

- 

~ 

.., 4.7 Jai 

2 




Source 3 Block records. 


As to the poultry development programme, the Table ~ 21 
shows that number of birds distributed in 1970-71 was 1100, which 
dropped to 535 in 1974-75 and rose to the level of 1300 in 1978-79. 
It is however learnt that considerable proportion of this stock 
was distributed to the .military personnel-living in Talbehat, 
though this statement may not be taken as authentic in the official 
quarters. Thus the poultry programme, which was oriented simply 
at fnlfil'lment of certain targets could hardly be any good for the 
rural population of the block. Regarding fisheries. programme , no 
e_f f ort s , have been made to bring small waters, under fisheries and 

organising, fishermen cooperatives, t 
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5.5 Development of Industries 

■ In view of the fact that Talbehat block as a whole is poorly 
endowe,d tor. agricultural'' activity, development of industrial 


activities has been considered essential for, rapid deveTopment of 
the area. Special emphasis has been laid on development ', of rural 
and small industries. Fortunately, since Talbehat is a marketing 
centre.,, next biggest to Lalitpur district headquarters, and, it is 
situated along a National Highway, there is scope for industrial 
development in the area. During the early -1970*8 the block was 
selected as an industrial gro-wth centre. District Lalitpur, which 
was a part of the Rural Industries Project (RIP) district Jhansi. 
till March 1974, remained however neglected till then and so was 
the case of Talbehat block. In the year 1979, the block. was 
brought under the District Industries Centre Scheme, with a view 
to providing all necessary assistance to the entre-preneur under 
one roof, along with concessions and incentives, . For this purpose 
the Department of Industries has posted one Assistant Manager of 
the rank of Industrial Inspector to facilitate industrial deve- 
lopment within a radius of 8 kms. of the Talbehat town. The 
remaining area of Talbehat block naturally comes mder the juris- 
diction of the DIG Lalitpur. There is however no visible impact 
of the existi.ng in.frasti-T;j,cture in terms emergence of new . industrial 
activities in the area. 

, ■ it . ■ 

Sometimes back a couple of industrial coo'pe natives, namely of 
iron craft and oil milling was established in Talbehat, but they 
have ceased to exist now. The discussion with Gramodyog Adhikari 
Lalitpur revealed that the Khadi Board also could not enthuse 
r-ural industrial development , in the block. 


A8 

6. Constraints to Developmen± 

The aforesaid discussions about -the e-xf-sting levels- of 
development and the performances of various programmes indicate 
that grovrth and diversification of economic activities in the area 
have been severely bottlenecked because of the poor resource base, 
lack of concerted efforts for development and; low profile of 
infrastructural facilities. While the area is not an exception 
in terms of the predominance of agriculture and allied agricultural 
activities, the productivity levels in these sectors are very low. 

The ’rankar' soil which is generally found in the area is characte- 
rised by both low fertility and low moisture retention capacity. 

Moreover, on account of the terrain conditions, preparation of land 

amount of 

is difficult and requires relatively high^labour input which the 
poor farmers can seldom afford. Irrigation facility is also not 
growing for want of public investment. As such it is difficult 
for the farmers to make full use of their agricultural holdings. 

As a result, although there is scope for increasing the cultivated 
area in the block, the net area sown has kept from increasing over 
"a sufficiently long period of time. 

The growth of animal husbandry activities is severely cons- 
t.rainoU benau'se of the poor quality of cattle and buffaloes. The 
local cattle and buffaloes are generally about half or even less 
than that in terms of weight as compared to their Haryana counter- 
parts, so that their capacity of carrying out agricultural operation 
as well as milk yield is very low,: Further, the, availability of 
^ fodder is scarce in the area. As such it is a common practice among 
the villagers to:: leave itheir cattle: astray to feed themselves; during: 
^ dry months. This; practice causes extra loss to the existing live-: 
stock. 


Fortunately, the quality of goats in the area is far superior 
than that of goats found in most other areas .of the State. The 
local goats are better in terms of both body weight and milk yield. 
But, for the reason that the development programmes have been more 
stereotyped rather than based oh specific conditions of the area, 
no special efforts, were made for development of goat rearing acti- 
vity, for A^iiich there is no dearth of demand within and outside the 
block area. In fact, acute poverty and lack of risk bearing 
capacity amongst the people has kept this activity from growing. 

It is therefore obligatory on the part of the government to ease 
the flow of investment funds for the people and share, as far as ' 
possible, the risks of investment arising out of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, particularly the natural calamities. Similarly, poultry 
farming can also/_deve loped in the area provided proper efforts are . 
made in this direction and adequate incentives and safeguards are- 
available to the people. , ' 

The Infrastructural gaps- vfhich have constrained the agricul- 
tural and industrial development of the area are mainly in respect 
of irrigation, power and communication. The expansion of irrigation 
facilities is necessary towards not only raising the productivity 
of land but also for bringing more area under cultivation. It has 
been found that the cultivators who have irrigation wells grow high 
value crops like vegetables such as ginger, pumpkin, chilies:. and 
ratalii (a local root vegetable) for local consumption. There are : 
also small groves or citrus,.,fiuit .,trees:in the vicinity of wells. 

But since the well is the main source, of irrigaticn in the block 
and its; potential is very limited, growth in the area under high 


value crops and high yielding varieties and use of fertilizers 
have been restricted. For the same reason, the farmers are not 
able to produce enough fodder even for somehow maintaining their 
cattle and buffaloes in the cattle-yards. 

It may be noted here that the number of operating masonry 
welis in the block reported for the year 1978-79 was almost the 
same as in 1970-71. This suggests that irrigation potential 
created by construction of wells is set off by almost an equal 
number of wells going out of use for want of deepening and 
revitalisation operations. Thus, the lack of development of 
irrigation facilities has constrained the growth of both agricul- 
tural and animal husbandry activities. 

Unfortunately, Talbehat block does not have any state tube- 
well. In fact, deep boring for groimd water irrigation has been 
rather unsuccessful in the region because of rocky terrain and so 
it is also a very costly affair. Canals, which appear to be of 
crucial significance to development ' of the area cannot, however, 
be taken out straightway from the rivers since the flow of water 
in the rivers does not remain sufficiently -uniform throughout the 
year. The canal system so far: created in the district is fed from 
reservoirs of major and medium river dam projects! It was found, 
as in Mahroni block of district Lalitpur, that canal irrigation 
has hpjsn ve.i-y Rnr-pessful. in raising the productivity of land in 
the region. The possibility of providing canals in Taibehat area 
however exists only after the completion of the Shahjad dam, 

Yet. it is possible to create ass-ured 
Irrip-ation feci 1 tties without, much delay through proper utilisation 
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of surface water by constructing check dams and appropriate 
bunding, deepening and rennovation of wells, tanks and ponds. At 
present entire rain water in the area finds way to rivulets and 
nalas and goes a waste. If this wastage of water is arrested, it 
would go a long way towards augmenting the irrigation potential 
of the area. 

The industrial development in the block has been constrained 
due to gaps in aggregate demand from within the area and lack of 
availability of power, apart from ineffectiveness of the schmes 
of concessions and incentives to the entrepreneurs. In the year 
1970“71, none of the villages except Talbehat proper, was electrified 
Till the year 1978» according to tl^o report given by the BDO^‘ ohly 
4 out of 102 inhabited villages had the facility of oloctric conhe- 
ctions^ In the beginning of 1981, according to the reports given 
by the VLWs, electricity was available in only 8 villages of the 
block. It is to add that low voltage, load shedding and power 
break~downs are very frequent in the area, so that electric power 
is not catching up as a dependable source of energy for industrial 
use . 

In the communication sector, expansion of road net-work is 
very important towards generating impulses for economic development 
in and around the connected villages. Surprisingly, the number 
of villages connected by pucca road in the block was reported to 
be the same, i.e., 17, in the year 1970-71 as in the year 1978-79 
as shown in the records. Thus the lack of any, conscious efforts 
towards development of road infrastructure by itself constrained 
the socio-economic development of the area. 

The map: showing 'Physical Conditions V of the Talbehat block is 
placed at page 51 a. 







CHAPTER 3 


The Long-Term Employment Perspective And 
Strategy of Development 

Planned development is destined for achieving certain goals, 
implying economic growth and redistribution, for which a long-term 
vision is necessary. In fact any marked change in socio-economic 
conditions of the people can possibly be visualised only through a 
long period, say of 10-15 years. But, at the same time, the ope- 
rational plans have to be for smaller periods, with a view to taking .. 
care of the current and immediate problems on the one hand and 
monitoring the path of development on the other. Thus, towards 
ensuring continuity in the process of development, we first define 
long-term development goals by taking into account the potentials and 
development constraints of the area. In pursuance of the so defined, 
goals we work out the medium term five year plans, as also the annual 
plans, for medium tern and short-term phasing of the developmental 
activities. 

The long-term perspective of an area, has to be so defined as 
may not only be beneficial to the people belonging to the area but may 
also sub-serve the national objectives that are of wider interests. 

In other words the long-term goals of development of an area have 
to be set out, and the operational plans to be formulated, within 
the overall framework of national development. 

Our national plan envisages to mitigate, as far as possible the 
problem of unemployment and underemployment, which have been consi- 
dered as the root causes of poverty and inequality. The major thrust 
OT irniiiTrplnyment a.nd underemployment lies in rural areas because of 
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the seasonal character of agricultural , activity and very limited 
scope of employment opportunities outside the agricultural sector. 

The segment of rural population which lives on labour earnings is 
therefore hard pressed, for want of jobs and income opportunities in 

. I. . 

general and more so during the lean agricultural months. This segment 
includes small farmers and unskilled labourers, who also constitute 
the poorest group. The solution thus lies in creation of productive 
employment opportunities, as far as possible, in the non- agricultural 
sector, . However, there appears to be little possibility of a 
favourable, change in the structures of production and employment 
in the near future, if the past experience is any guide. As such, 
while formulating the development plan, the potentials and prospects 
of creation of employment within the agricultural and allied sectors 
cannot be undermined. 

In the above background, it wo\fLd be desirable to predict as to 
what extent favourable changes in the employment and unemployment 
situations may possibly take place through integrated area development 
over a long-term of 10 to 15 years in the block. The following section 
gives the long-term employment perspective of Talbehat block over a 
period of 15 years, along with its time phasing. The subsequent 
section describes the long-term strategy of development, indicating 
broadly, the directions in which the efforts for development have 
to be, made. The magnitudes of the changes and the targets for the 
five year plan are described in Chapter 5. 
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The current population of the block is estimated at 85052, 
with labour force at 39.21 per cent or 33349. It has been estimated 
that only 14.83 per cent of the labour force in the block is adequa- ; 

tely employed and 2,08 per cent unemployed. The residual inadequately j; 
employeds thus constitute 83.09 per cent of the labour force. Here, f 

a member of the labour force has been considered as adequately emplo- : 

, . 

[_ 

yed if he gets work for at least 9 months during a year, unemployed |:, 

if he gets less than two months of work par year and inadequately J 

employed if he get work for two months or more but less than nine | 

months a year. The estimated numbers of adequately employed, inade- i 
quately employed and unemployed persons come to A945 , 277.10 and 694 J 

respectively in the base year. It is also' estimated that the number I 

i' 

of person-years of employment put in per 100 inadequately employed 
persons, to about 76. This implies a back log ot unemployment to ; 

the tune of 24 per cent of the inadequately employeds from this ,|- 

category of labour force. Adding the number of unemployeds, the total : 
backlog of unemployment in the base year works out ''to 7344 person- 
years. If'^the present situation. is allowed to continue, this annual 
backlog is expected to rise 8868 person-years over a decade and to 
9745 percon-yoai's, over a period of 15 years. But, with concerted 
efforts to development, following the integrated area development 
approach, it seems possible to create additional employment oppor- 
tunities of the order of 23000 person-years during a period of 15 ./ 

years. This would substantially reduce the incidence of unemplOy-: 
merit and increase propcrtion of adequately ' employed persons in the 
,:Xaboiir force/ ■ ■ ; 
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Table - 22 depicts the existing and projected situations of 
employment and unemployment over the . 15 year period.j, ..along with their 
time phasing. Accordingly , in the longer perspective, the backlog 
of unemployment is likely to reduce from 7344 person-years in the 
base year to 4240 person-years and, the proportion of inadequately 
employeds and unemployeds taken together from 85 per cent to 37 per 
cent. The number of adequately employed persons would simultaneously 
Increase from 4945 (14.83 per cent of the labour force) in the base 
year to 27958 or over 63 per cent of the labour force over the 15 
year period. 


Table - 22 s Estimated Magnitudes of Employment, Unemployme nt 
And Backlog of Unemployment and Their Long-Term 
Projections ' 


Description 

Base 

Year 

1980-81 

1985-86 

1990-91 

1991-96 

1, Population (No.) 

85052 

93455 

102688 

112834 

2. Labour force (No.) 

39.21% of (1) 

33349 

36644 

40264 

44242 

3. Adequately employed 
persons (No.) 

4945 

(14.83) 

12616 

(34.43) 

20287 

(50.38) 

,,2793f 

(63.19) 

4-4 Inadequately employed (No.) 

27710 

(83.09) 

23441 

(63.97) 

19489 

(48.40) 

15886 

(35«91) 

'5', Unemployed (No.) 

694 

(2.08) 

587 

(1.60) 

488 

(1.22) 

398 

(0.90) 

6, Number of person years of 
effipioyraent 'put in by the 
Inadequately employed per- 
iBons Cperson years) 

21060 

17845 

14870 

12161 

7 , , Additional employment gene- 
rated. in preceding five 
years (man-years) 


7671 

7671 

7671 

8, Backlog of unemployment in 
.person-years (2-3-6) 

7344 

. 6222 

5185 

4240 


Note s -It haS' been estimated that the number of person-years of 
employment per 100 inadequately employed persons is 76, 

The figures in brackets show. percentages to the corresponding 
labour force estimates, 1 


The long term strategy is based upon the development potential 
and possibility of resource mobilisation in the .area. As stated 
above, the strategy to be broadly followed' over a long term would 
centre around creation of employment opportunities, ,as may be suited 
to the unemployed and undere'mployed labour force in the area. It 
may be mentioned that the labour absorption capacity of the primary 
sectors, mainly agriculture and animal husbandry, is much higher 
as compared to secondary and tertiary sectors not only because of 
technological reasons but also due to the fact that agriculture is 
the mainstay of the economy. Thus the additional labour requirement 
in response to a proportionate growth of agricultural activity in 
the area would be much higher than that corresponding to an equal- ■ 
proportionate change in secondary or tertiary sector. The strategies 
of sectoral development, as described below takes into consideration 
the existing pattern of activities and development potentials of the 
area. The rationale of different programmes and the magnitudes of 
sectoral development have been discussed for the five year plan 
period in Chapter 5. 

3.2.1 Agricultural De velopment 

Development of agriculture will i'eceive the highest priority. 

The efforts in this direction will be two-fold, namely for increasing 
the area under cultivation by developing the waste lands and augmenting 
the productivity on the existing agricultural land by increasing, the 
cropping intensity, bring/ more area under high yielding varieties and 
commercial crops, and making efforts for ; improving upon- the current ' 
package of practices. This would require/ apart from extension work, 
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timely supply of agricultural inputs, and above all the expansion 
of irrigation facilities. 

Development of irrigation is slightly difficult in the block 
because of the terrain conditions. The deep boring in the region, 
attempted earlier, have failed due to rock bound surface. There 
are thus no State tubewells in the block. Canals can be constructed 
to channelise water only from a, 'reservoir. The area may benefit 
from a canal system from the reservoir of Shahjad dam, which is 
under construction. But nothing of this sort seems to be possible 
in the near future. Masonry ' wells therefore constitute the main 
source of irrigation. For augmenting the irrigation potential in 
the; area. The situation calls for construction of new masonry wells 
revitalisation of the existing ceased wells and installing with them 
pumping sets and pursian wheels. For ensuring timely availability 
of agricultural inputs, adequate number of supply centres will also 
be established and suitably located. 

Another problem relating to the development of agriculture is 
that the land is relatively less fertile and rocky as wells. The 
preparation of land for cultivation is relatively difficult. Animal 
power for agricultural operations is relatively scarce in the area 
becausfi of poor quality of cattle and buffaloes. The average land 
holding size is relatively high. Taking these factors into consi- 
deration, mechaiiisation of agricultural operations, particularly 
ploughing,, would be desirable for intensifying agricultural opera- 
tions. It may be added that since wear and tear of agricultural 
implements is relatively more frequent in the area, it would be of 
considerable help to the farmers if the cultivators could also, be 
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provided with the implements repairing facilities. Therefore, 
tractors and agricultural implements repair shops will be located 
at a few central places as could catter to the requirements of the 
cultivators. 

3.2.2 Development of Horticulture 

Talbehat block is known for its soil and climate that are 
specially suited for production of citrus fruits in the region. It 
is estimated that in a season lemons worth more than Rs.1.00 lakh 
are exported from the area. This activity v/ill be geared up. Newly 
developed land will be alloted to the intending orchardists for 
plantation, and during a period of about 5 years, until the plants 
get matured, the orchardists will be encouraged to carry out' inter- 
cropping of vegetables. It will have to be ensured that each patch 
of land to be covered under plantation is in the vicinity of irri- 
gation wells. Thus the development of horticulture will also require 
construction of masonry wells on newly developed lands. Cropping of 
potato, ginger and other vegetables will also be encouraged under’ the 
horticulture programme, 

3.2.3 Animal Husbandry and Fisheries 

The cow and buffalo breeds generally found in the area are very 
much degenerated in terms of body weight and milk yield. The averagq 
milk yield of amilching cow is about 0.5 litre per day' and that of 
a buf f alo 1 . 5 litre per day. Although the number of cows and buf- 
faloes in the area appears to be adequate, , but their milk yield and 
drought power are too low. The . efforts for breed Improvement of 
such livestock with the help, of normal cattle development: programme 
in the area did not fructify because the hybrid animals imported 
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from outside could not sustain the climate on the one hand and 
scarcity of fodder on the other. Efforts will therefore be made 
to improve the quality of the existing cows and buffaloes with the 
help of non-descript or local improved varieties of animals. Apart 
from that cows and buffaloes of local improved varieties will be 
distributed in adequate numbers to the benefit of the weaker 
sections, and their proper utilisation will be ensured. 

Another major activity that has considerable potential in the 
area is goat rearing, which is an important subsidiary occupation 
amongst the small landholders and landless people, particularly the 
scheduled castes. The local goats are also superior to their 
counterparts in most other parts of the State. Efforts will there- 
fore be made to encourage the goat rearing activity, by distributing 
goat to the Intending rearers and taking adequate safeguards against 
the risks and losses due to unusual circumstances that the rearers 
may- come across. This would help a long way to ameliorating the 
economic condition of the rural poor. Apart from that poultry will 
also be encouraged as far as possible, since there exists potential 
demand for poultry products in the area. 

Fisheries has been confined in the block mainly to the State 
reservoir. There are however quite a few ponds in the block which 
can be improved and used for stocking of fish. An effort will be 
made in this direction by organising fishermens cooperative societies 
and providing them necessary guidance and assistance. 


3»2*4 Industrial Development 

Talbehat is one of the industrial growth centres identified by, 
the Government. There is scope for setting up agro- based ^ forest-based 
and mineral based industrial units, apart from such modern indus- 
tries for which raw materials have even to be imported. There is 
also a sub-unit of the District Industries Centre, Lalitpur, in the 
block Talbehat for facilitating and attracting industrial activities. 
Quite a few schemes like differential rate of interest on industrial 
loan, outright subsidy on capital investment, interest-free loaning, 
provision for arrangement of scarce material inputs through Govern- 
ment quota system and subsidy on travel expenses are already in. 
operation in the area. All these institutional arrangements do not 
however appear to be effective in boosting up industrial development. 
Cumbersome procedures in obtaining assistance and help through the 
District Industries Centre, inefficacy of the incentives to off-set 
the extra cost of carrying out industrial activity in Talbehat 
vis-a-vis other more developed places and lack of infrastructural 
facilities are the major factors responsible for slow industrial 
progress in the area. The working of the district industries centre 
will have to be streamlined and it will have to be ensured that the 
desired services are promptly rendered to the entrepreneur. Simul- 
taneously, road and power development prograimnes will be taken up 
for filling the infrastructural gaps. 

^■^5 Road -and Power 

Tne requirement of a-oari land, electricity in the area will be- 
erfcablished not only from the point of view of providing necessary 1 
production irifrastructure; but. also as a means- to: improve the general ■ 
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living conditions of the people. The possibility of providing road 
and electricity to all the village's in near future is however remote. 
For growth, dispersion and diversification of 'activities , the central 
places in the block will play vital rble. Looking at the present 
situation in the block, pucca hdad and electric power facility will 
be made available first at the central places. In laying down the 
road net work and power lines, the connecting villages will also be 
served with these facilities. In case of electrification, care will 
be taken to provide' electricity to relatively large size villages 
falling along the power lines being extended to the central places. 

The magnitudes of changes to be brought into the policy variables 
over a long period would however be difficult to determine. As 
regards the five year targets, they have already been given elsewhere. 
However, it seems to be possible to at least maintain the pace of 
creation of employment opportunities in the area of the order as 
proposed for the five year plan. The magnitudes of employment 
expected to be generated in different sectors of the economy 
through the initial five year period of integrated area development 
are presented in the Annexure - 3. ' 


CHAPTER 4 


Lopmeni 


During the initial two decades, the main burden of the task 
of planning in our country was to work out strategies and proposals 
for sectoral development. Moreover, the plans were prepared at the 
aggregative levels^ As such, little or no attention was paid towards 
an appropriate dispersal of functions and facilities over space as 
could be more conducive to growth and spread of the process of deve- 
lopment. There was no scientific approach in operation in the then / 
existing system of planning as could increase the pace of development 
of a region or sub-region. 

With the introduction of lower level planning during the Fourth 
Plan, towards more efficient use of local resources and skills, the 
need- for having some criteria for dispersal of facilities and functions, 
particularly in the rural areas, was imminent.. It is in this back- 
ground the concept of integrated area development was introduced in ;; 
working out the operational plans for smaller areas. 

A relevant question may however be raised,, in relation to the 
integrated area development planning, namely what or how small should 
be the most appropriate unit of planning. In fact, the issue of 
appropr-ijiteneRR of planning units, in terms of sise, has been debat- 
able. It is argued that the policy framework of development can be 
mo.re realistically and effectively evolved: for smaller areas as they 
are more homogeneous in terms' of natural endowments, levels of .deve- 
lopment and behaviour and attitudes, of the people. , On the other : 
hand, given the resource constraints, it is : neither possible nor ' ^ 
feasible to provide ; ,:. lfbr all the facilities required for 
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socio-economic in a small settlement. For economic planning 
therefore a village' does not appear to be an ideal unit of planning 
within the framework of integrated area development. 

It^ may however be a feasible proposition to provide certain kinds 
of facilities at certain places as could cater to different groups of 
villages. Such places are referred to as central places. These 
places or locations serve as centres of convergence as well as of 
diffusion. If they are better served with overheads, they are 
deemed to offer opportunities of employment and attract labour and 
entrepreneurs from the peripheral areas. On the other hand, greater 
availability of the overheads at these locations generates growth 
impiiLses in their zones of influence. The process is visualised as the 
result of greater spatial and functional integration in the area. 

While spatial integration implies greater inter- dependence and 
linkages among the activities of different settlements, the functional 
integration means a more coordinated expansion of social and economic 
services, required for overall development of a sub-region. Public 
investments for equipping a central place with the needed 'service* 
functions are likely to produce a multiplier effect on the pace of 
development in the whole of its zone of influence. ■ 

There are another two important questions relating to the 
®P®i*atiohalisation of the concept of integrated area development 
planning. They are n first, as to how the central places can be 
located and. second, which would be the appropriate set of functions 

of locating central places and pro- 
/.'described subsequently, followed, by a dd script ion of the settlement 
pattern of the block, and characteristics, of the central places. \ 
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It may however be mentioned here that in a block area? one may 
generally find three categories of central places, namely growth 
centres, service centres and central village s» The functions/ 
facilities available and required at these central places are 
presented in Annexure - 1, along with their total numbers in the 
block, classified by their hierarchy, namely, lower order, middle 
order and higher order functions. 

4.2 Method ’ ' ’ , "'v' 

The methods usually adopt:ed for identification of central '7', , : ' 
places are scalogram analysis, . population threshold and ranking ; 
of central places. The scalogram analysis is based on a scale deve- 
loped by L. Guttman and the ".population threshold has been demon- 
strated by Berry and Carrisefon. One major problem with the scalogram 
method is that it 'becomes difficult to identify functional gaps at 
particular locations. This is the case where higher order functions 
are found in a lower order settlement, and those higher order fun- 7 
ctions do not exist in the higher order settlements. Similarly, the 
ranking of settlements on the basis of median population threshold i 
suffers from a basic limitation, that it is not merely a minimum 
size of pbpulation of a settlement that determines the necessity and 
feasibility of certain kinds of facilities for that settlement. In / 
fact the' vi.ahi i ,ity oi fimrtiQns at a place is to be judged on the 
rpani r^^monts of the people of the_ adjoining settlements too, to the 
extent such linkages exist. 

In view of the above observations, we have adopted the method- . 
of ranking of settlements on the" basis .of their functional hierarchy. ; 
There too it is possible to determine : the hierarchy of central places 
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either on the basis of population threshold or by working out 


centrality score. But since we have already disc-arded the use of 
population threshold method, as stated earlier, we have in the 
present case ranked the settlements on the basis of centrality scores, 
as the weighted sum total of the functions obtaining in a settlement. 
The weight for individual functions has been obtained by dividing 
the total number of settlements in the block by the total number of 
that particular function obtaining in the block. The weights assi- 
gned to different functions are shown in the Table - 23. Having 
ranked the settlements, the cut-off points, determining the hierarchy 
groups of the settlements have been located on the centrality scores. 


It is also important to point out herd that the data used in this 


Table - 23 i Weight s Assigned to Various Functions of 
Facilities 


SI* 

No 

Functions/Facllitie s 

Weights Functions/ Facilities 

No. 

Weights 

1. 

Primary School 

1 

£1, Commercial Bank 

52 

,2* 

Post Office 

■5 

zj.. Family Welfare Centre 

17 

'3. 

Private Medical Practioner 5 

23 , Primary Health Centre 

103 

4. 

Electricity 

15 

Railway Station 

34 

■ 5. 

Multi-Purpose Coope- 
rative Society 

11 

^5. Hospital 

26. Fertiliser and Pest. 

103 

6* 

Pucca Road 

4 

Distribution Centre 

15 

7 . 

Controlled Cloth Shop 

17 

27. A.I, Centre 

103 

8. 

•Junior High School 

7 

2S. Cooperative Bank 

103 

9 . 

Bi-weekly Market 

11 

29 . Police Station 

103 

10:. 

Seed Distribution Centre 

2p 

: 30. Post Office with Tele. 


11 . 

Stockman Centre 

31 

phone 

26 

1 : 2 . 

; Bus Stop 

6 

31,. Telegraph Office 

103 

13. 

A.I. Sub-Centre 

34 

32. Regulated Market 

103 

14. 

'15- 

16. 

M , C :• ¥. Sub-Centre 
. Dispensary . 

Police Out Post 

1^ 

25 

33 . Cinema Hall 

103 


17. Chemist^ & Druggi st Shop 34 

18* Agri* Irapl. Repairing,. ■ 

; Shop ; ^ 

19 . Veterinary Hospital 1 P 3 

20. Higher Secondary: School 1C3 
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exfsrcise was collected directly from the VLWs of the block, and 
is thus represents the current status of the area in terms of .the 
facilities available there. Obviously » this data is different than 
that used for comparing the levels of development between, the block 
and the district as a whole. 

4,3 The Settlement Pattern 

The total number of inhabited villages in the block is reported 
to be 102| the village Nagda is un- inhabited. The total number of 
settlements in the area are thus 103> including Talbehat proper which 
is a Town Area. There is considerable amount of variation in popu~ 
lation size from. one village to another. According to the curieht 
population estimates, some villages have a population o'f around 50 
each, about 55 per cent fall in the size group of upto 500, and quite 
a few villages have a population of more than 1000 each. The 
Table - 24 shows the distribution of rural settlements (villages) by 
population size groups. Accordingly majority (80 per cent) of the 
villages fall in the size group of upto 1000. The proportion of 


Table ~ 24 : Distribution of Rural Settlements by Estimated 
Size of Population 


SI. 

No. 

Population Size 
Group 

Number of 
Settlements 

Percentage 

Number of 
Settlements 

to Total 

Population 

1. 

< 200 
piam 

18 

17.65 

2.71 

2, 

201 -500 

38 

37.25 

18,55 : 

3- 

501 - 1000 

26 

25.49 : 

.24.43,;, 

4„ 

1001 - 3000 

18 

17.65 ■ 

37,79 ■: 


.3001 - 5000^ 

> ■ 1 

0.98 

-'Vo, ■ 4:. 49.;';':' 


. > 5001 


'./.,G,98:''- 

. : 12 , 03 ;: 


iotal . 


100.00 : 

100,00 
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small villages (upto 200) is only about 18 per cent. More than 25 
per cent oi the villages fall in the range of 501 •“ 1000, while the 
villages -having a population about 1000 constitute about 20 per cent 
of the total number. It may however be pointed. out that the biggest 
village of the block is Khandi (Talbehat rural) with an estimated 
population of about 9000. 

4.4 Central Places 

It is normally expected that the quantity and quality of 
functions obtaining at a particular place are guided by the absolute 
-and relative population size distribution across the settlements. 
Exceptions are however there because of differences in endowmental 
conditions, the overall profiles of the economy and society, and 
locational characteristics of settlements. 

The aforesaid inter-relationship is evident, to certain extent 
from the list of the top few settlements arranged in discending order 
of f heir centrality scores as shown in Table - 25. The number of 
diff erent ■ functions available in the block are shov/n in Annexure — 1* 

The eight settlements from'''%etopv an "shown in Table - 25/ 
except Bijrotha, Bhuchera and Serbans Kalan are in the discending 
order of the population size. The characteristics of the bottom 
seven settlements do not indicate a systematic relationship between 
the size, of population and the centrality score, mainly on account 
of .locational factors. While Terai, Rare sra Kalan, NathiKhera, 
Sunaura and Bamori Sar villages are located very close to one or 
.uhe other central places from amongst the first eight, Khandi adjoins 
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Table » 25 s , VUlages In Discending Order 

o£^ntra^y Sco^ and Their"^rrent ' Pop^ 
lation Estimates — ----ti-™. 


Sl. 

No. 


Settlements 


1® Talbehat 
2 » Pun a KaTan 

3. Birdha 

4. Banguan Kalan 

5. Bijrotha 

6. Jamalpur 
7 0 Bhuchera 

8. Serbans Kalan 
9 « Terai 
10. Karesra Kalan 
1 1 0 Nathi Khera 
12. Dhangol 
1 3 0 Sunaura 

14. Bamori Sar 

15. Khandi 


Population 

'10918 
3328 
1849 
1357 
1849 
1230 
1615 
1794 
1230 
2987 
1174 
1060 
428 
1080 
8920 


Centrality- 

Score 


1566 

291 

200 

196 

154 

116 

92 

88 

80 

55 

54 

52 

45' 

43 

42 


Talbehat proper, which is a Town Area. Thus Khandi village. Instead 
developing as a central place, remains a peripheral settlement of 
Talbehat, though the population of Khandi is highest among all the 
ages. For operational purposes therefore we have selected only 
Dhangol from amongst the bottom' seven settlements, along with the 

first eight settlements as central places. 

On the basis of the centrality score, we find a considerable 

between Talbehat (1566) and Pura Kalan (291), and between tl 

and other settlements. The lower order settlements are not so 
different from one another in that sequenoe. ¥e have therefore 
selected Talbehat as the growth centre, Pura Kalan as service centre 
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and remaining .settlements as central villages^ excluding Terai, Karesra 
Kalan, Nathi Khera^ Sunaura, Bamori Sar and Khandi' (Table - 26), 

Table 26 s The Selected Central Places 


Growth .Centre 

Service Centre 

Central Villages 

I. Talbehat 

1 . Pura Kalan 

1 . Birdha 

2. Banguwan Kalan 

3. Bljrotha 

4. Jam alp ur 

5. Bhuchera 

6. Serbans Kalan 

7 . Dhangol 


4,5 Functions and Facilities Required at the Central Places 

■ The, present exercise is based on a presumed matching of the 
hierarchy of settlements and the hierarchy' of functions. Thereby, 
a lower order settlement should normally have all the lower order 
functions. If a function is missing, there could be any number of 
reasons for that but here it may be assxmied that provision for that 
particular function in the area would fill in the functional gap and 
thereby strengthen the functional as well as spatial linkages. 
Similarly if a higher order centre mi sse^ any of the higher order 
functions, making available, that function in the area could foster 
the process -of development. In operationalising this ceoncept, care 
will be taken to propose only such functions in a central place which 
are missing and also not available in ad;) oining or nearby villages, 
in order to avoid, wastage of resources, provided the particular 
facility available in the adjoining village is deemed to serve the 
purpose. Besides some of the facilities have been proposed as found 
further necessary for development of different, sectors of the economy. 


From the current information collected from VLWs of all the 
VL'W" circles in Talbehat- block, -we .find, that the settlements of Pura 
Kal'ah'and Talbehat, which we.. .have, selected as service centre and 
growth centre respectively, have by and large all the lower order 
functions. Similarly, Talbehat has almost all the functions required 
at a service centre. The rationale of identifying the functional gaps, 
and making proposals for them therefore confines to a sort of mat- 
ching of the hierarchy of settlements with the hierarchy of funct- 
ions. Table - 27 shows the available and proposed functions of the 
selected one growth centre, Talbehat, one service centre, Pura 
Kalan and the seven central villages. The Annexure - 2 gives the 
existing and proposed facilities for all the villages of the block. 


Table - 27 t Existing and Proposed Functions for the 
Selected Central Places^ 


Central Places 

Existing Functions 

Proposed Functions 

1 

2 

3 

A. GROWTH CENTRE 



t. Talbehat 

Primary School, post office, 
private medical practitioner 
electricity, mhlti-purpose 
cooperative society, pucca 
road, controlled cloth shop, 
junior high school, bi- 
weekly market, seed distri- 
bution centre, bus stop, 

A. I. centre, MOW centre, Dis* 

Mini-Agro service 
centre with one tra- 
ctor, Cold storage, 
Degree college 


pens ary, police outpost, 
chemist and druggist, agricul- 
tural implements repairing 
shops, veterinary hospital, 
higher secondary school , com- 
mercial bank, family welfare 
centre, primary health centre , 
railway station, hospital, 
fertilizer and pesticide dis- 
t rlbut ion Centre , cooperative 
bank, police station with 
telephone , telegraph office , 
regulated market, cinema hall 
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1 2 


Bo SERVICE, CENTRE 

1o Pura Kalan Primary school, post office, 

multi-purpose cooperative 
- , . . society, road, controlled 

cloth shop, senior basic 
school, bi-weekly market, 
bus stop, MCW centre, dis- 
pensary, police outpost, 
agricultural implements 
' repairing shop, commercial 

bank, ' family welfare centre, 
primary health centre, fer- 
tilizer and pesticide dis- 
tribution centre, post off- 
ice with telephone. 

C, CENTRAL VILLAGES 

1. Birdha Primary school, post office, 

private medical practitioner 
multi-purpose cooperative 
' societyT>. .-roads -controlled, 

cloth shop, :;aenipr basic ' ■ 
school, bi-weekly market, 
seed distribution centre, 

• bus stop, MCW, .centre, dis- 

pensary, agricultural 'imple- 
- ments repairing shop, family 

welfare centre, fertilizer ' 
and pesticide distribution 
centre 

2. Bunguan Kalan Primary school, post office, 

private medical practitioner 
electricity, multi-purpose 
cooperative society, contro- 
lled cloth shop, rO'ad, sto- 
ckman centre, A,. I, 'sub- 
centre , senior basic school, 
bus, stop, dis'pensary, police. 

■ outpost, fertiliser and pest- 
icide distribution centre. 


3 


Mini Agro service 
centre with one tractor, 
veterinary hospital, 
higher secondary 
school, chemist and 
druggist shop, coop- 
erative bank, police 
station 


Electricity, stock- 
man centre, A, I. sub- 
centre, police out- 
post, chemist and 
druggist shop 


Bi-weekly market, 
seed distribution 
centre, MCW centre, 
chemist and druggist 
shop 
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3. Bijrotiia 


4. J amalpur 


Primary school, post office, 
private medical practitioner 
multi-purpose cooperative 
society, senior basic school 
bi-weekly market, MG¥ centre 
family welfare centre, rail- 
way station, fertilizer and 
pesticide distribution cen- 
tre, post office with tele- 
phone 

Primary school, post office, 
private medical practitioner 
electricity, senior basic 
school, road, bi-weekly mar- 
ket, bus stop, MOW centre, 
dispensary, family welfare 
centre 


Electricity, contro- 
lled cloth shop, road 
stockman centre, seed 
distribution centre, 
bus stop, A. I. sub- 
centre, dispensary, 
police outpost, 
chemist and druggist 
shop 


Multi-purpose coope- 
rative society, con- 
trolled cloth shop, 
stockman centre, seed 
distribution centre, 
A. I. sub-centre, 
police outpost, che- 
mist and druggist . 
shop 


5« Bhuchera Primary school, post office, Private medical pra- 

stockman centre, A. I. sub- ctitioner, electricity 
centre, senior basic school, multi-purpose coope- 
bi-weekly market native society, con- 

trolled cloth shop, 
road, bus stop, seed 
distribution centre, 
MC¥ centre, dispen- 
sary, police outpost 
chemist and druggist 
shop 

Bare bans Kalan Primary school, post office, Controlled cloth shop, 
private medical practitioner seed distribution 
electricity, multi-purpose centre, MCW centre, 
cooperative society, pucca dispensary, police 
road, senior basic shool, bi-outpost, chemist and 
weekly market, bus stop, fer-druggist shop 
tiliser and. pesticide dis- 
tribution centre 


7. Dhangol Primary school, post office, 

multi-purpose cooperative 
society, controlled cloth 
shop, senior basic school, 

■ ■ . bi-w eekly market 

Note i Maps 2, 3 and 4, showing 'Existing^ 
Socio-Economic Facilities, Identified Central 
Places and Proposed Functions/ Facilities at 
Central Places’ in the block are placed at 
pages 71 a, 71 band 71 c. _ 


Mini-agro service 
centre, private medi- 
cal practitioner, ele- 
ctricity, road, stock- 
man centre, seed . 
distribution centre, 
bus stop , A .1 . sub- 
centre, MCW centre, , 
dispensary, police out- 
post , chemist and 
druggist shop 
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CHAPTER 5 

Proposed Programmes For the Five Year Plan 


The proposals for various programmes, as described in this 
chapter are based bn the existing levels of development, predominant 
activity structure, resource potentials, production technologies in 
vogue, socio-economic background and aspirations of the people. An 
attempt has been made to ensure functional as well as sptial inte- 
gration of the process of development by adopting the integrated area 
development approach in working"'out the proposals. The proposals 
are deemed to subserve the long term objective of attaining ..growth 
and its dispersal in remote areas in such a manner as could make a 
perceptible dent on the problem's of unemployment and underemployment, 
in conformity with the long-term perspective of development. The 
programme proposals for the plan period 1981-86 are described. in the 
following sections. 

5,.1 Agriculture 

Agriculture is the predominant activity and main occupation of 
89 per cent of the workers in the block. Uneven and rocky surface 
of land and the stretch of red 'ranker’ soil are typical character- 
istics of the area, rendering the agricultural productivity low and 
cultivation difficult. Consequently the culture ble waste land in 
the block is as high as 35.60 per cent. (23921 hectares) of , the 
reporting area. Low rainfall accompanied with lack of' irrigation 
has -fm'ther constrained the development of agriculture. Although 
there: is scope for bringing more land under agriculture, it is 
possible if irrigation facilities are also simultaneously developed. 
The esqjansion in irrigation facilities will have to be so visualised 
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I 

as to be more intensive in the already irrigated .areas j 

and to help in bringing additional land under cultivation. 

Expansion of irrigation facilities in relation to the culti- ; 

vated area will help in raising the productivity of land by shifting ^ 
cropping pattern from inferior to superior and from low value to 
high Value crops, increasing the levels of seed and fertilizer inputs, , 

4 ■ ■ 

changing the crop rotation, and increasing the intensity of cropping. 
Visualised in this perspective, the agricultural profile of Talbehat 

* 1 

block in the year 1985“86 would be as described below, provided 
concerted efforts are made in the proposed directions. 

Land Use Pattern 

At present: more than 35 per cent of the reporting area is con- 
stituted by the culturable waste lands. The net cultivated area of 
the block is estimated at 20813 hectares, as sum total.of the net 
area sown and the fallow land. It is proposed to bring 2592 hectares 
( 10 per cent) of the culturable waste area under cultivation. From 
this additional area, about 20 hectares will be utilised for plantation 
of citrus fruit orchards and 2572 for agriculture. The net culti- 
vated area will thus rises to 23385 hectares in 1985-86, At the same , \ .. 

■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ t'' 

time the fallow land area may rise to 6226 hectares, if the proportion 
of falloe land to net cultivated area is kept from increasing. The 
net area sown in the year 1985-86 would be of the order of: 17200 
hectares, as shown in Table - 28. Towards this end a little more 
than 500 hectares of the waste lands may be developed every year, 

Teis vi/ould involve- considerable amount of soil-work to make the land 
.t.lt for' oultivation,. and creation of Irrigation facilities.. The pro- 
. ...s '.'or i.rrlgation development have been made in a separate 







Table - 28 


Year of the Plan 


Description 


Area (Ha. ) 


Reporting area 72812 

Forest 10452 

Culturable waste 23328 

Fallow land ; ■ 6226 

Barrent and unculturable land : 7011 

Land put to non~agricultural uses 8110 

Pastures 420 

Miscellaneous trees and groves not included in 

net area sown 106^ 

Net area sown 17159 

Area sown more than once '12561 

Gross cropped area 29720 

Intensity of cropping 173.20 


5.1.2 Grouping Pattern and Cropping Intensity 

With increase in irrigation facilities in terms of both inten- 
sity and net coverages the cropping pattern is likely to change. 

The changes, in the area under individual crops would be in terms of 
shifts, from^ unirrigated to irrigated crops, inferior to superior 
food crops and from loW' value to hi gli value crops apart from addi- 
tional areas brought under the' crops ..on newly developed lands. The 
.total area under important kharif and rabi food crops for the base 
year is estimated at 20153 hectares for the block.- The commercial 
crops accounted for 913 hectares. The total cropped are (for the 
repo.rted crops) in the base year is thus 21077 hectares, and 
gross propped area 24301. ■ 
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,, A . period of five .years is however not expected_tp bring a 
substantial change in the cropping pattern. Yet, keeping in view 
the local potentials, the existing infrastructural facilities and 

attitudes of the people, the area under food-^xr ops is .expected to . 

increase from 20153 hectares in the base year to 26203 hectares, i.e, 
by around 30 per cent, and that 'of commercial crops from 913 hect- 
ares to 1238 hectares, or by over 35 per cent in, the terminal year 
of the plan period. The areas under different crops groups as pro- 
posed for the year 1985-86 are shown in Table - 29. Accordingly, 
the percentages of cereals and pulses areas to the gross cropped area 
area will be 73.39 and 14,77 respectively and that for the commercial 
crops 4.17. Certain local crops that are relatively inferior and not 
classified among the reported crops, accounting for 3235 hectares 
(-13.31 per cent of gross cropped area) in the base year, would have 
a smaller coverage, .estimate at 2279 hectares or only 7.67 per cent 
of the gross cropped area in the terminal year. 


Table - 29 - Proposed Area Under Different Crop Groups 


Crop Groups 


Area (Ha. ) 

Percentage to 
Total 

1. CEREAL CROPS (Total) 


21814 

73.39 

1.1 Kharif 



30739 

1.2 Rabi 


11980 

40.31 

1.3 Zaid 


800 

2.69 

2. PULSES (Total) 


4389 

14.77 

- 2.1 Kharif 


24% 

“FTiTF 

2.2 Rabi 


1971 

6,63 

2.3 Zaid 


_ 


3. FOOD CROPS (Total) 


26203 

88.16 

3.1 Kharif : 


rT452 

303 

: 3.2 Rabi 


13951 . 

46.94 

3.3 Zaid 


800 : 

2.69 
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Table - 29 (contd. ) 


Crop Group s 

Area (Ha. ) 

Percentage 
to Total 

4, COiWRCIAL CROPS (Total) 

1238 

4.17 

4. 1 Oilseeds 


3.21 

4.2 Sugarcane — 

86 

0.29' 

4.3 Potato 

■ 76 

0.26 

4.4 Ginger and other vegetables 

75 

0.25 

4.5 Sann-hemp 

45 

0.15 

4,6 Tobacco 

2 

0-.01 

5. CROPS NOT CLASSIFIED.. 

2279 

7.67 

TOTAL 

29720 

100.00 


The above composition of the crop groups would emerge fr'bm 
changes' in the coverage of individual crops. It is expected that, 
as a result of emphasis on high yielding varieties of paddy and 

wheat, it would not be difficult to increase the kharif paddy, and; 

\ 

wheat areas, to the level of 3814 hectares for paddy and 10040 
hectares for wheat. Some paddy is also grown in the block during 
zaid season. It is proposed to bring the zaid paddy area from the 
base year 93 hectares to 400 hectares. The zaid paddy is grown 
under irrigated conditions. .With the expansion of irrigation 
facilities, it would not be difficult to ensure an increase of the 
said order in the zaid paddy area. Thus the total paddy area in 
the block in the terminal years would be more than 4200 hectares -as 
shown in Table ~ 30. Among the classified food crops, the highest v 
area coverage would be for wheat, follovred by paddy,; maize , barley : 
and urd . Among the commercial- crops, oilseeds will acpbunt for : the 
major share (Til 901 ha. ,- groundnut: 50 ha. , llnseed 3 ha. , >- 
total 954 ha, ) , followed by vegetables including potato (potato 75 ha 
ginger 25 ha. , and other vegetables 50. ha. , - total- 15! ha. ). , 
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Table - 30 s Proposed 

Area Under Different Crops for 


the Year 

1985-86^^ 



Crops 

Area (Ha.) 

Percentage to 
Gross Cropped 
Area 

1. 

Paddy 

4214 

14.17 

2. 

Maize . 

419-6. . 

14.12 

3. 

J owar 

334 

1.12 

4. 

Urd 

1919 

6.46 

5. 

Moong 

499 

1.68 

6» 

Small millets 

1090 

3.67 


Wheat 

10040 

33.78 

8. 

Barley 

1940 

6.53 

9. 

Gram 

1046 

3.52 

10. 

Pea 

140 

0.47 

11. 

Masur 

785 

2,64 

12. 

Linseed 

3 

0.01 

13. 

Til 

901 

3.03 

14. 

.Sugarcane 

86 

0,29 

15. 

Groundnut 

50 

0.17 

16. 

Tobacco 

2 

0.01 

17. 

Sann-hemp 

45 ■ 

0.15 

18. 

Potato 

76 

0.26 

19. 

Ginger 

25 

0.08 

20. 

Other vegetables 

50 

0.17 

21. 

Other crops (not classified above)2279 

7.67 


Total 

29720 

100 ,00 


Note t 1. The paddy, maize and small millets areas reported in the 
table comprise the corresponding kharif areas (hectares) 

, . of 3814, 3896 and 990 and zaid areas of 400, 300 and 100 

respectively. 

2, Small millet crops comprise mandua , sawan , kodon , kaki.in 

■ During zaid- season, sawan is also ercwnTn” 

tne block. a 


The above described cropping pattern is likely to emerge as a 
result of the package of agricultural development programmes. It 
is envisaged that the area under double cropping will increase from 
9029 hectares in the base year to about 12600 or by 39 per cent in 
the terminal year of the plan. ■ This implies an increase in ' the 
gross cropped area from 24301 hectares to 29720 or by over 22. per 
cept and that in the cropping intensity from 159.12 to 173,20, that 
is by about 14 percentage points. 

5.1.3 Crop-Rotation 

The increase in cropping intensity implies a relative increase 
in the area under double or multiple cropping. Keeping in view the 
fact that the coverage of long standing crops such as arhar is nil 
and that of sugarcane quite low, it is feasible to raise the existing 
cropping intensity of 159.12 per cent to the level of 173.20 per cent 
in a period of five years. This is possible by ensuring an appro- 
priate crop rotation. The usual practice in the block is that on 
unirrigated lands jowar and small millet crops are grown. This land 
is left fallow during the rabi season, although in some cases gram is 
also sown on these lands. In irrigated areas, wheat is grown after 
the harvesting of early paddy. Sowing of mixed crops, namely wheat ' 
and gram, wheat and barley or barley and gram is very, common during , ^ 
the rabi season. The area under zaid crops is also quite low, and 
canalsowbe increased for increasing the intensity of cropping. ' The 
suggestive crop rotations for Talbehat block are depicted below 
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i. Early paddy 
ii. Early paddy 
lii. Maize 
iv. Maize 
V, Maize 
vi. Jowar 
vii. Til 
viii . Groundnut 


- wheat with mustard 
gram with rape seed 
gram with rape seed 

- wheat with mustard 

- Potato, other vegetables, fodder 
Gram with rapeseed 

wheat 

- wheat 


It may be pointed out here that a considerable part of the 
land would remain unirrigated in spite of an expansion in irrigation 
facilities through the plan period. Keeping in view the problem 
of scarcity of fodder in the area, it is suggested to ensure, as 
far as possible, the cultivation of fodder during kharif season on 
unirrigated lands. After the kharif fodder is harvested, the land 
can be, utilised for growing barley crop. On irrigated lands, 
emphasis has to be laid on vegetable cultivation during rabi as well 
as zaid seasons. 

Yield rates and Levels of Production 
With the expansion of irrigation facilities and greater atten- 
tion towards ensuring improvement in the variety and levels of 
inputs and package of practices, the yield rates of different crops 
would rise through the plan period. It is expected that the yield 
rate (in terms of quintals per hectare) of paddy would increase from 
the existing 5.21 to 7.25, maize from. 11 to 12, wheat from 12 to 
12.50, gram from 5.24 to 5.50, sugarcane from 451 to 475 and potato 
from 1,53 to 170 through the year plan period. 
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The yield rates of important crops and their levels of pro- 
duction are projected for the terminal year of the plan as shown 
in the Table - 31* Accordingly, the total foodgrain production in 
the block is expected to be over 25000 tonnes. Taking into consi- 
deration the current population estimate of 85052 for the block, 
the per capita per day foodgrains production averages to 807 gms. 

Taking the average per capita consumption requirement of 475 gms. 
per day, the annual foodgrain production of the area is expected to 
be a surplus of about 10300 tonnes over the consumption requirement by 
the end of the plan. The increase in foodgrains production in the 
area not only conforms. to the objective of incr e a slhg "agricultural 
production in general, but it would also go a long way towards in- 
creasing the disposable income of the rural people. Similar is the 
case for augmenting production. of the commercial .crops. , The "pro- 
duction levels of major and quantifiable commercial crops have also beei 
been projected and shown in the Table -31. 

Table - 31 i Yield Rates and Levels of Production of 

Important Crops' by tHe Terminal Year 6? the Plan 


Crops 

Yield Rate 
Qtl./ha. 

Total Production 
Quintals . 

Kharif (Food) 



1 . Paddy 

7.25 

30552 

2. Maize . 

12.00 

50352 

3 . J owar ■ 

5.50 

1837 

4, Moong 

2.50 

1248 

5.' tfrd 

2.75 

5277 ; ; * 

6, Small millets 

^ 5.97 , 

6507 
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Table - 31 (contd.) 


Crops 


Yield Rate 
Qtl,/ha. 

Total Production 
Quintals 

Rabi (Food) 

7. ¥heat 


12.50 

125500 

8 . Barley 


10.00 

19400 

9. Gram 


5.50 

5753 

10, Pea 


7.00 

980 

1 1 , Masur 


3.80 

2983 

Commercial Crops 

12. Til 


1.50 

1352 

13. Sugarcane 


475.00 

40850 

14, Potato 


170.00 

12920 

15. Groundnut 


7.50 

375 

TOTAL CEREALS ( 1+2+ 3+ 6+ 7+8) 


2341 AS 

TOTAL PULSES ( 4 + 5 + 9 + 10 + 11 ) 


16241 

TOTAL FOODGRAINS ( 

[1 to 11) 


250389 


Note s Other crops ’not classified’ earlier have not been consi- 
dered in the table. 


. ] 

5.1.5 Coverage of High Yielding Varieties ■ 

The trends in the coverage of high yield varieties of crops |: 

in the" block area.., indicate that among the five major HYV crops > namely ' 
-p.a.ddy,; jowar and bajra, only the , former .two have gained ! 

grounds. The possibility of bringing some area under HYV maize'"is 
also there. For success of the high yie3,ding varieties programme, 
aRanred' i.rrigation facilities and timely availability of ' seed, ferti- 
lizer, and pesticides inputs 'are neoessary. At the same time, a take- 
off In coverage of these HYV crops would necessarily require field 
aemo. 1 st. rations. The proposed coverage, of high yielding varieties 
j.n. ub.e uiock by the end of the five year plan period is shown in 
Table ^ 32, '' 
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Table - 32 ; Proposed Coverage of HYV Crops During the 
Plan Period 


Description 

Paddy 

Maize 

■Wheat 

Total 

1. Base year area (Ha.) 

1007 


6222 

7229 

2. Annual targets in terms of 
additional area (Ha.) 

100 

60 

700 

860 

3 . Five year target in terms 
of additional area (Ha.) 

500 

300 

3500 

4300 

4, Total coverage by the ter- 
minal year of the plan (Ha.) 

1507 

300 

9722 

11529 

5. Percentage of HYV variety to 
total area under the crop 





5.1 Base year (%) 

30.39 

r. .. 

9^.14 

53.15 

5.2' Terminal, year .(%) . 

35,76 

7.15 

96.83 

62.49 „ 


The total increase ,in the HYV area through the plan period would 
be o£ 4300 hectares to . reach the level of 1i529 hectares in the year 
-1985--86. This implies about 60 per cent increase in the HYV 'area over 
the base year. As to the individual crops, despite an increase in 
their coverage, the percentage of HYV area to total cropped -area for 
paddy would be 35.76 (base year 30.39), for maize , 7>d5 (base year nil) 
and for wheat 96.83 (base year 95.14) . It is however necessary to 
indicate the major input requirements for the' HYV crops with a view 
to ensuring their timely availability to the farmers. 

The quantities of seeds required in the. region per hectare/ of 
the high yielding varieties of paddy, maize* and wheat/ are assessed 
at 18 /kg. , 15 kg., and 100 kg. For each of these crops, the. per . , / 

hectare i-^equirements of fertilisers in terms of nutrient s /would: be s, 
M 2 , -- SO kg. :P20 ,^h= 4b and K 2 O = 40 /kg. , totalling to :i60 kg. ^ 

Jt is a.asumed that the financing from the current plan resources/ 
v;ould not be necessarv for maintenance of the HYV coverage already 


achieved till the base year. . Further j during the plan period, the 
financing for the HYV development in a particular year would be 
required only for -that„.i)art of area coverage which has to be,, 
brought in addition to the level achieved 'by the previous year. 

This implies that the maintenance of the HYV coverage till a past 
year will be taken care by the cultivators themselves with the help 
of the already existing institutional arrangements. Following the 
above basis the total financial requirement for the proposed coverage 
of the high yielding varieties is shown in Table - 33. 


Table - 33 ; Material and Financial Requirements for the 
Proposed Coverage of the HYV Crops 


Description 

C 

r o p s 


Total 


Paddy 

Maize 

Wheat 


1. .Seed : 





1.1 Quantity (Qtls.) 

1.2 Value (lakh Rs.) 

90.00 

0.36 

54.00 

0.27 

3500.00 

8.75 

3644.00 

9.38 

2. Fertilizer 





2.1 Quantity 

a) Np (Qtl) 

b) PiO. (Qtl) 

c) KpO^ (qtl) 

2.2 Value (Lakh Rs.) 

400.00 

200.00 
200.00 

: 2.28 

240.00 

120.00 
120.00 

1.37 

2800.00 

1400.00 

1400.00 

15.96 

. 34^.00 
1720.00 
1720.00 
19.61 

3. Pesticides 





3.1 Quantity (qtl.) 

3.2 Value (Lakh Rs.) 

250.00 
, 0.69 

225.00 

0.62 

2160.00 

5.94 

2635.00 

7.25 

4. Total Outlay (Lakh Rs . ) 
IT.2 + 57r+ 3.2) , 

3.33 

2.26 

30.65 

36.24 

5. Subsidy (Lakh Rsi) 

(f of outlay) 

,1.11 

0.75 

' 10.22 

12.08 
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The total financial requirement (or outlay) works out to 
RSb 36.24 lakhs. Since majority of the cultivators would be finding 
it difficult to initially bear the input costs, in totality, a subsidy 
to the extent of 33.3 per cent of the costs of seeds, fertilizers 
and pesticides is therefore recommended. The subsidy component 
would thus be Rs. 12.08 lakhs. 

In order to increase awareness and confidence among the culti- 
vators, field demonstrations in respect of the HYV cropping will 
also be necessary. It is proposed to carry out 75., 20 and 20 demon- 
strations of HYV paddy, maize and wheat respectively, A one acre 
(or 0.4 hectare) land would. be 'sufficient for one field demonstra- 
tion, The field demonstrations should be carried out in a dispersed 
way and in cultivators own lands with the assurance of certain mini- 
mum returns to them. The total number of demonstration to be carried 
out would be 115, covering an area of 46 hectares (Table -34). 


Table - 34 ; Agricultural Inputs Required, for 

HYV 


Demonstrations 





Description 

Paddy 

Crop, 

Mai'ke 

s 

Wheat 

Total 

1. Demonstrations (No.) 

75 

20 

20 

115 

2. Area covered (Ha.) 

30 

8 

8 

46 

3, Seed 

3.1 Quantity (Kg.) 

540 

120 

800 

1460 

3.2 Value (Rs.) 

2160 

600 

2000 

4760 

4, Fertilizers* 

4.1 Quantity (Kg.) 

4800 

1280 : 

1280 

7360 

4.21 Value (Rs.) : ■ 

13680 

3648 

3648 

20976 

5. Pesticides 

5,1 Quantity' (Kg.) 

1500 

■ 600 

. : 480 

'2580 

, 5.2 :Value.;(Rs. ) : ' 

4125 

. 1650, 

1320 

-7095. 

6. Total Cost of Demonstrations 
(Rs. ) ( 3.2 + .4, 2 ,+ ,5.2) 

19965 

5898 

,..6968. 

32831 

7. Subsidy to , cuLltivators(Rs. ) 

@ 33.39^ of the: cost 



. .of 

Rs:.0.33 

lakh 

10944 


^ The NsPsK proportions are, 2M s 1 » 
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According to the Table - 34, the costs involved in paddy, 
maize and wheat demonstrations would be Rs.0,20 lakh, Rs.0,06 lakh 
.and Rs. 0,07 lakh respectively, adding to Rs,0.33 lakh. Of this total, 
the shares of seeds, fertilizers and pesticides would respectively 
be Rs.0.05 lakh, Rs.0,21 lakh and Rs.0.07 lakh over a period of five 
years. For generating interest among the cultivators to come for- 
ward and cooperate in laying out these demonstrations, it is deemed 
necessary that a part of the seed, fertilizer and pesticide costs 
be met by the government in the form of subsidy. The subsidy rate is 
proposed to be 33.3 per cent of the cost, or Rs.0.11 lakh out of the 
total outlay of Rs.0,33 lakh. The remaining Rs.0.22 lakh would be 
made available to the cultivators as institutional finance. 

5.1.6 Establishment of Mini Agro-Service Centres 
and pI’^o vl3ion"oFTr ’ 

The average land holding size in the block is in the vicinity 
of 2.50 hectares and well over one-third of the cultivators have 
land above 3 hectares. The typical ^'terrain conditions has rendered 
agricultural operations, particularly ploughing, difficult. The 
problem is more revealing because of the very poor drought power of 
the livestock to be deployed for the purpose , and growing., disincli- 
nation of unskilled labourers in the rural areas. for the kinds, of 
.jobs that are quite straneous. Therefore, in order to facilitate 
the d.evelopment of agriculture in the area it is proposed to make 
available tractors to the cultivators on custom hiring basis;. The 
, tractors can also be- hired out for threshing operations. The 
suggestive charges for ploughing and threshing operations being 
carried out with the help of a tractor are Rb. 45 per hour and Rs.50 
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Table - "55 ' i " 'Equl:pme-nts--to be 1 
Mini Affro-Ser vlce 

l.'ltein '■ -i-; ' 

i. Tractor ■ ' ■ - - ' - 

2» Alpad:;, Threshers 

3. Tiphera^ - 

Seed-cum-fertiliser drill 
5. Levelling mplements 
.6. yielding machine ■ 


led al 
?es 


( Number J 

Talbehat Pura Kalan Dhangol Total 


The capital cost involved in setting up o'f these, agrp-service 

centres would be of the order of Rs. 5. 09 .lakhs j of which a,bout 
Rs.2.63 lakhs will be required for purchase of tractor^j other 
implements and. the -nece''Ssary set of ' tools like hammers, anvils, 
pliers, wrenches , etc. The total outlay for establishing these 
.centres is estimated at about Rsv9t03 lakhs inoluding the cost of 
two tractors as shown in Table. .- 3^*' - 

Table - 36 s Outl ay for the proposed Ml nl-A^ro-Service. 

Centres ' t... ., ..v..:r ‘ 


item 


1 . Land and building 

0.$2 ■ 

2 . Implements including tools 

Q.45 

3. .Wa^es and. salaries 

0.73 

4, Utilities. (Diesel, lubricant,' 


water hnd' electricity) 

0.08 

5 . Insurance and taxe b " ' 

0.036 

6. Repairs and maintenance 

0.180 

7. Depreciation 

0.250 

8, Contingencies 

. .;,.i 0.036 

Sub-Total . 

r—— 2,382 


Cost peh Total Outlay 

centre (Lakh Rs.) 

r(Lakh Rs. " ■ ^ 


2.46 

1.35 

2.19 

0.24 

0.108 

0.540 

0.750 

0.108 


'^vo tractors, one for- “Talbehat ''and.: the. 
fo.' ri'i'a Talan 7::; 

-hi ■' 


7.746 or 
7.75 


1.28 
..,. 9.03' 
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per hour respectively. The charges may be realised on cash basis 
either at the time of service or at the time of the harvesting, 
particularly in case of small cultivators. 

Apart from tractors, certain other implements, for instance, [ 

Alpad thresher, Tiphera, seed“Cum~fertilizer drills, levelling imple- | 

i-: : 

ments and welding machines would be required for providing the facility^ 
of repairs of the agricultural implements to the farmers and facili- 
tating mechanised operations. It is deemed that mechanisation 
of agricultural operations would not only increase the 

i' 

productivity of land, but would also help the rural poors to raise j 
their incomes. Three Mini Agro- service centres have therefore been 
proposed for the plan. Two of them will have tractors also. They 
will be located at central places on the one hand and siiitably dis- 
parsed on the other. 

The proposed locations for the mini agro- service centres are ; 
Talbehat, Pura Kalan and Dhangol, For facilitating the ploughing ; 

I'. 

operations, one tractor will be provided at each of the two centres 
proposed for Talbehat and Pura Kalan. In Talbehat, which has been | 
identified as growth centre, one more tractor will be available for 
use partly in the well revitalisation operation and partly for custom 
hiring. The provision for this well revitalisation unit has been made 
s<=^pai'ately under irrigation. 

1 

i 

f. 
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5.1.7 Establishment of Seed Stores 

There are at present only four seed distribution centres in 
the block, one at the block headquarter and, the remaining three; in 
Birdha, Sunaura and Nathi Khera villages. This number is quite 
inadequate for timely availability of the inputs to the farmers in 
relatively distant villages. Therefore, with a view to, promoting 
the spread in adoption of the high yielding varieties and intensive 
cropping, the number of seed distribution centres have to be suitably 
increased. It is proposed to set up a seed distribution centre in 
each of the villages Banguan Kalan, Bijrotha, Bhuchera, Dhangol, 
Sarebans Kalan and Jamalpur. The requirement per seed store is 
assessed at Rs. 70,000. Thus the total outlay for establishment of 
seed stores in the block is Rs.4.20 lakhs. 

5«2 Horticulture 

Under the present ARDC scheme of horticultural development 
financing, loans are made available to cultivators for fruit plan- 
tation. But because of lack of adequate supervision and followup, 
the scheme is not bringing commensurate results. Although Talbehat 
has considerable potential for citrus fruit production, the demand 
for which have been constantly increasing, any substantia! growth 
of this activity needs special efforts in the background of the 
existing economic profile of the area. It is therefore proposed to 
develop lemon orchards in an area of 50 acres, covering 5 acres per 
village in 10 villages of the block. The , tentatively proposed 
villages are Birdha, Pur a Kalan, Mawlain, BijaiPura, Batwaha, 

Eadora, Jhawar,. Jiqwara, Karenga and Kandhari Khurd. 
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In each- selected village five acres of waste land will , be 
developed by the Government into plantation land. This activity 
will be carried out by the Soil Conservation Department. The cost 
of development of land has . been accounted for in the outlay against • 
the head soil conservation. On the developed land in each village, 
a masonry well will be constructed, one pursian wheel will be insta- 
lled and guls constructed by the minor irrigation department. The 
outlay for development of irrigation has been included under the 
head irrigation. 

The number of beneficiaries from a selected village will be 5. 
Each beneficiary will be alloted 1 acre or about 0,4 hectare of land 
for leznon plantation. The beneficiaries will be identified from 
amongst the marginal farmers and landless category of workers. The 
beneficiaries will be provided Rs.21,250 towards meeting the initial 
cost ' of plants, fertilizers and pesticides to be used for plantation 
and development of orchards and purchase of ordinary equipments. 
Eighty per cent or Rs. 17,000 of this cost will be met in the form 
of long tern loan to the beneficiaries and the remaining 20 per cent 
or Rs.4,250 as subsidy. 

The lemon plants will bear fruits after 5 or 6 years of plant- 
ation. The orchardists will be pursued and encouraged to carry out 
inter-cropping of vegetables during this gue station period. For 
this purpose they will be provided short term loan of Rs . 7, 500 . 

The maintenance of wells and rahats will be done by the irrigation 
department during this period. . This would .cost . about Rs .5,000 
during the plan period. 5 To realise this amount as well as the , c 
of construction of wells and., installatioh of pursian wheels, the 
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Government can impose a development levy on the beneficiaries @ 

Rs.50 per acre, apart from .land lease charges @ Rs.10 per acre per 
annum , 

The cost of maintenance of orchards, including plant replace- 
ment. during the plan period would come to about Rs.50 0 per acre or 
Rs. 25,000 for the whole project. The cost of marketing of the 
vegetables produced on the alloted lands is estimated at around 
Rs.60 per acre per year or Rs. 15,000 for the project during the five 
year period. These costs will be borne by the orchardists from their 
own surpluses. A detailed proposal of the project ’Feasibility 
Report of Cibrus Fruit Plantation in Talbehat Block,. District 
Lalitpur’ has already been submitted earlier to the sponsoring agency. 

Apart from the above, it is proposed to bring additional areas 
of 50- hectares under potato, 25 hectares under ginger and another 50 
hectares under other vegetables. This woilLd. require short term 
finance to the cultivators for purchase of inputs to the tune of 
Rs,4,000. The vegetable growers will, be allowed 25 per cent subsidy, 
amounting to Rs. 1,000. The remaining amount of Rs, 3, 000 will be made 
available to them as loan. 

The outlay shown under the. head 'Horticulture’ excludes the costs 
of land development, construction 'of wells, installation of pursian 
wheels and construction of guls. The total outlay under horticulture 
vvorks out to Rs. 0.78 lakh with shares of State sector, financial 
institutions and individuals at Rs.O.IO lakh, Rs. 0.28 lakh and, V 
Rs.O.AO lakh. This, includes th^ outlay for the plantatio.n project 
feasibility report submitted earlier to the sponsoring agency. 
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5»3 Irrigation 

Masonry well is the main source of irrigation in Talbehat block. 
According to the estimates given in the district statistical bulletin, 
Lalitpur 1979, the net area irrigated from wells in the block was 
10205 hectares, against the total irrigated area of 10503 hectares 
from all sources. The total number of masonry wells was reported 
to be 5345, most of which recorded as fitted with pursian wheels. 
Discussion with the officials and the cultivators however revealed 
that not all the masonry wells are working or are working effectively 
for want of blasting operations. The proportion of such wells is 
assessed at least five per cent. Spot check up of certain working 
wells in the area suggested that ordinarily a masonry well fitted 
with pursian wheel could irrigate to any substance only around 1.5 
hectare of land. Taking this as a norm and assuming the number of 
working wells to be 5078 (95 per cent of the reported number), the 
net area irrigated from wells in the block is estimated at 7617 
hectares. The irrigated area reported against other sources is 299 

■ . i . 

hectares. Thus the net area irrigated by different sources in the 
block works out to be 79l6 hectares (7617 +. 299). The reported total 
irrigated area of 10503 hectare thus appears to be an overestimate. 

¥e therefore adopt the base year net irrigated area at 7916 hectares. 
The area irrigated more than once, as difference of the reported 
gross irrigated and net irrigated areas, works out, to, 739 hectares. 

: The gross irrigated area in the block for the base year has thus been 
taken to be 8655 hectares. 

Adopting the above estimates, the percentage of net irrigated 
area to net area sown in the block is '51 .63 per cent . and that of 
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gross irrigated area to gross cropped area 35.62 per cent. This 
suggests that major part of the cropping in the area is carried out 
on unirrigated lands. Therefore, in order to promote the package of 
agricultural practices in general and increase the relative, coverage of 
high yielding varieties and commercial crops, substantial expansion in 
the irrigation facilities is necessary. 

It has already been noted earlier that -wells are likely to con- 
tinue , as the main- source- erf "irrigation because- of the remote possibi- 
lity of public irrigation systems like State tubewells and canals in 
the near futurp. The annual recharge of ground water in the area , is 
estimated_tp he ..around 9000" hectare meter. Out of this the total 
draft is about 4000 hectare meters, rendering a balance of the order 
of 5000 hectare meters. Thus, more than half of the total annual 
recharge is still available for increasing the irrigation potential 
in Talbehat block. In other words ground water may /.continue -to -be a 
,dependable--'Source 'of "irrigation in the area. y , . .. . 

Ih'the above background it is proposed to construct 500 new 
masonry wells during the plan period, and carry out revitaTis'-ation 
operations on the ceased wells. The proposal for well blasting 
O'perations has been made separately in the ’Feasibility Report of 
Tractor Driven Well Blasting-cimn-Custom .Hiring Unit in Talbehat 
Block, District Lalitpur’ , submitted earlier to the sponsoring 
agency. The primary function of this unit, proposed to be located 
at. the block headquarter, is to carry- out well blasting operations. 

The. total outlay for this unit has been worked out to be Rs.1,93 lakh. 
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The irrigation potential of the area will be raised, besides 
the construction and revitalisation of wells, from increasing the 
use of pursian wheels and pumping sets, desilting and cleaning of 
tanks and construction: of bundhies. It . is proposed that all the new 
masonry wells will be fitted either with pursian. wheels or pumping 
sets« The plan targets and outlay for the minor irrigation works are 
shown in Table - 37. 

Table - 37 s Plan Targets and Outlay for . Minor Irrigation 

— ini.i»ii—>iMii.m !■ 1 wi i r m i l' "" ' ll■lllll mm— w—w iM» i> i»i H' tT i ' ' ' ' i n .. 

Works 


SI. 

No. 

Item 

Number 

Irrigation 

Potential 

(Ha.) 

Outlay 
(Lakh Rs.) 

1. 

Masonry wells 

500 

500 

45.00 

2. 

Pursian wheels 

500 

250 

10.00 

3. 

Pumping sets 

200 

400 

14.00 

. 4. 

Construction of bundhies (Ha.) 

1200 

1200 . 

9.00 

5. 

Desilting and cleaning of tanks 


100 

2.00 

6. 

Well revitalisation unit 


1218 

1.93 


Total 


3668 

81.93 


The private M.I. works would involve an expenditure 
of Rs .76. 90 lakhs. This excludes the cost of construction of 10 
masonry wells and 10 pursian wheels for the proposed horticultural 
project of lemon plantation. The cost of this part of the irrigation 
will be. about Rs.1.10 lakh and will. be borne by. the Government as 
envisaged in the proposal. The cost of remaining irrigation works, 
namely 490 wells, 490 pursian. wheels, 200 pumping sets and 1200 ha. 
of bundhies will be subsidised to the extent of 25 per cent by the 
Government , with, an e qual contribution from the beneficiaries . The 
remaining 50: per: cent of the . costs will be made available as long terra 
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loan. Thus, of the totafej.equiren,ent for private minor Irrigation 
worha Of ■Rar76.90 lahha, the Institutional finance com- 

ponents will be. Rs. 19.23 lakhs and ^Rs. 38, 45 lakhs. -The remaining 
cost Of Rav-19-22..lakhs wm be met b. the Indl^dSal-henefloiar.les. 

Under the state works, there is ■'•DDqQihTiT+ -p • 

® of increasing -the: 

irrigation potential by desilting and cleaning of tanks.': During 
the plan.perlod It is proposed , to create an additional potential of 
100 hectare for desilting of tanks, at a cost of about Rs.2.00 lakhs. 
Apart from that, the additional Irrlvation potential expected from th< 
operation of the proposed well blasting unit Is 1218 hectares. .The 

outlay for this unit is Rs. 1.93 lakh. Thus the total Irrigation . 

potential to be created during the plan period in the block, taking 
into account both the private and state minor irrigation works'is' 

...8 hectares. It is expected that 85 per cent of this potential 
will be effectively utilised towards expansion. This implies an 
increase of 3118 hectares in the net irrigated area. 

The total outlay for the irrigation development for the plan 

period comes to Rs.8l.93 lakhq 4 -u • a., ■ 

-Lakns. Out of -this the Government will incur 

an expenditure of Rs.24.26 lakhs, Rs.38.45 lakhs will be made avail- 
able to the benefloiarles as loan and Rs. 19.22 lakhs will be borne 

by the individuals from their own sources. The details are given In 
Annexure “ 4, ■ 

With the proposed increase in the irrigation potential the 
proportions of irrigated area under Important crops will rise. It 

XPeoted that by the terminal year of the five year plan, the 

percentages irrigated areas under paddy, maize, wheat, barley and: 

gram would, be about: 19 o al ^ qo c nr? 

, 97.9 and 81.3 respectively 

(Table - 38). 
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Table 38 2 Irrip;ated Area Under Important Crops by 
the 'Terminal Year of the Plan 


Crops 

Total- Area 
(Ha.) 

Irrigated Area 

Hectare 

% to Total 

1 « Paddy (Total) 

4214 

800 

18.98 

1.1 Kharif 

3814 

400 

10.49 

1.2 Zaid 

400 

400 

100.00 

2. Maize (Total) 

4196 

600 

14.30 

2.1 Kharif 

3896 

300 

7.70 

2.2 Zaid 

300 

300 

100.00 

3. ¥heat 

10040 

10000 

99.60 

4. Barley 

1940 

1900 

97.94 

5. Gram 

1046 

850 

81.26 

6. Pea 

140 

100 

71.43 

7. Masur 

785 

700 

89.17 

8. Sugarcane 

86 

86 

100.00 

9. Potato 

76 

76 

100.00 

10 Ginger and other vegetables 

75 

75 

100.00 


5®4 Soil Conservation 

Soil cpnservation measures are very much needed in Talbehat 
area particularly in view of the facts that moisture retention 
capacity of the soil is very low and -also that during rains the 
productive soil content in the top layer continues to be washed 
away. Towards raising the land productivity, it is proposed to 
cal ry out soil conservation measures in at least 5 per cent of the 
exd. sting land under agriculture. The net area sown in the base 
year is 15272 hectares. The target. for soil conservation on the 
existing land under agricultural, use is therefore proposed to be 
768 hectares during the plan .period. This work would primarily 
involve moderate levelling and bunding, along with construction of 
water outlets (spillways). 
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Apa t from the above, soil work would also be necessary to bring 
addition land area of 2592 hectares under cultivation. This would 
involve relatively greater amount of soil work, particularly in 
levelling, and extra work of deep ploughing. The total area on which 
the soil conservation measures are proposed to be carried out during 
the plan period is thus 3360 hectares. 

The soil conservation work will be carried out as State work. 

So far as the cost of work on In-cultivatlon lands is concerned, it 

would amount to Rs.9. 22 lakhs «Rs.12O0 per hectare. This expendi- 
ture should be shared by the owner cultivators . The beneficiaries 
of this scheme would be small and marginal farmers who constitute 
the majority. It is suggested that 30 per cent of this cost should 
be met by the State as subsidy to the beneficiaries and the remain- 
ing amount should be realised from them. This order of subsidy is 
recommended in the existing soolo-eoon<>mio background of the area and 
the need for popularising the programme. 

^he cost of treatment of the waste lands is estimated at' Rs. 1500 
per hectare or a total of Rs. 38. 88 lakhs. This cost will be fully 
borne by the Government. The total outlay of the soil cpnservation :l 
programme is thus Rs.48.10 lakhs, out o^ which Rs.43.49 lakhs will be 

shared by the . State sector and Rs.4.6iaakhs will be contributed by 
the individuals. 


The livestock, particularly cattle and buffaloes, which consti- 
tutes the major part of the productive assets other than land in 
rural areas, is generally of very poor 'quality In terms of body 
■weight, drought power and milk yield. The per day milk yields of 
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the local cows and buffaloes are assessed at around 0.5 litres and 
1.5 litres per animal during the milching period. The climatic con~ 
ditions are mainly responsible for this state of affairs. Sowing of 
fodder is very rare among the cultivators or breeders, who therefore 
leave the animals astray to feed themselves during summer season. 
Because of adverse climatic conditions and scarcity of green fodder 
in the area, the improved cattle imported from outside do not retain 
health and milk yield rates. This has constrained the improvement 
of the local, breeds of cattle and buffaloes. Moreover, under-feeding 
of the animals coupled with lack of health cover are extra problems 
in the development of the livestock. The local variety of goats are 
however better and therefore goat rearing is an important occupation 
particularly among the poorer sections. Poultry programme may also 
gain grounds in the area, particularly in villages connected by pucca 
roads. But in spite of the poor quality of animals the potential for 
development of animal industry has however not to be undermined since 
it is a maoor activity in rural areas on the one hand and has strong 
bias in favour of the small fanners and the landless unskilled work- 
ers. The programme proposals for development of the animal husbandry 
activity are described below. 

5.5«i Distribution of Milch Cattle 

It is proposed to distribute ^^00 cows and AGO buffaloes of 
local improved breed to the small farmers and landless labourers 
towards providing them employment and income opportunities. As said 
earlier, the imported. breeds of the animals do not generally sustain 
the climate of the area. The suitable . breeds idehtified for distri- 
bution in the block are * Tharp arkar’ . cows and 'Bhadwari' buffaloes. : 
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The cost of a cow would be around Rs. 2000 and that of a buffalo 
Re.2800. The total outlay for dlatribution of milch cattle would 

be Rs. 19.20 lakhs for, the plan neriod nr rhic, 

p period. Of this outlay, one-third 

or Rs.6.40 lakha will be met by the Government as subsidy to the 

beneficiaries and the remaining Rs. 12.80 lakhs will be provided to 
them as loan, 

^“^’2 ^at Rearing Pro P-r ammo 

Goat rearing, which is a conducive activity for the area and 

likely to benefit the labourers in particular, will be geared up 

y distributing 900 goats In twenty villages of the block. The 

proposal for the goat rearing scheme has been submitted earlier 

('Feasibility Report of Goat Rearing in Talbehat Block, District 

Lalltpur') to the sponsoring agency. This project is conceived for 

an outlay of Rs.3.69 lakhs of which Rs.1.89 lakhs will be spent by 

the Government as subsidy (Rs.I.SO lakhs) to the beneficiaries and 

cost Of bucks (Rs.0.09 lakh) for breading purpose. ' The remaining 

Rs.I.SO lakhs Of the- outlay will be made available^ to the benefi- 
Claries as loan. 


■5.5.3 


Lppmeni 


Talbehat, being a growing market centre, situated on a National 
Highway and being a military headquarter is well suited for develop- 
ment of poultry in the surrounding villages. The demand for eggs in 
Talbehat is enough to sustain the development of poultry over a 
sufflolently long period of time. The object of the poultry programme 
in the area would be to initiate and encourage poultry farming on 

oommerolal lines. For the five year plan period it is proposed to 
set up 10 poultry farms of 100 birds each - three In the village 


Khandi, three in Karesra Kalan, two in Bamori Sar and two farms in 
Chandrapur. All these villages are connected by pucca road and 
situated around Talbehat, where veterinary facilities are available. 

For the poultry programme, 115 day-old female chicks will be 
distributed per beneficiary. It is assessed that 100 birds, out of 
the total 115 will survive.to.be developed: into quality layers. Deep 
litter system is recommended for rearing of the birds because of 
relatively high incidence of infection and diseases in the area. 

For each farm a shed, about 200 sq. ft. 'in area,- would, be required 
and can be constructed by partly using local material. Besides, cental 
ordinary equipments like feeders, waterers, egg laying boxes, and trays 
will be required. It is estimated that construction of poultry shed 
and purchase of necessary equipments would involve an expenditure of 
'Rs.3,100 per unit. The costs of 115 chicks and their maintenance 
during the first six months of their growth as layers would be about 
Rs.'2200. The total outlay for setting up of a poultry unit would 
thus be 'Rs.5,500, and that for all the ten proposed farms Rs.0,53 
lakh. ' Out of this outlay the cost of chick and their maintenance 
for the initial six months would be about Rs.0.22 lakh, which will be 
borne by the beneficiaries. Of the total capital cost, i.e. the 

remaining Rs.0.31 lakh, 25 per cent ,..Q.r, about Rs.O.OS lakh will be 

spent by the Government as subsidy to the beneficiaries, and Rs.0.23 
will be financed to them as loan, 

5-,b.4 Ve terinary Centres 

The veterinary facilities in the block are quite 'inadequate 
to catering to the requirements of the local breeders and have there- 
fore to be provided at central places in the block area. I At present 
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there are only three stockman centres in the Terai, Banguan Kalan 
and Bhuchera villages and a veterinary hospital in Talbehat. It 
is proposed to establish four stockman centres during the pTari period* 
These centres are proposed to be located at Birdha, Bidrotha, Dhangol 
and Jamalpur, All these stockman centres should have the artificial 
insemination facility to the level of A. I. Sub-centres. The financial 
requirement for establishing one stockman centre is estimated at 
Rs. 50,000 and that per A, I, Sub-centre an additional Rs . 35 , 000 . The 
total outlay for the said veterinary centres would thus be Rs,3«^ 
lakhs, 

5*5.5 Fodder Development 

The cattle development programme has necessarily to take into 
account the availability of fodders, which is very much scarce in 
the area. Because of the physical conditions and the poor agrarian . 
profile, the fodder development in Talbehat block can be visualised ■ 
only with special incentives to the cultivators, and that too at a 
relatively low pace. It may be pointed out here that the Grassland 
and Fodder Research Institute, Jhansi has been engaged in developing 
such varieties of nutritive fodder as could stain the dry climatic 
conditions of the region^ But since nothing practical appears to 
have come out, it is proposed to initiate fodder cropping in 15 
hectares ; on an experimental basis. The total coverage by crops will 
be s Berseem 8 ha. , Oat 3 ha. and M.P. Chari 4 ha. 

The seed requirements for fodder cropping are estimated at 
25 kg. per hectare © Rs.7.00 per kg. . of Berseem, 40 kg, per hectare’; 

; @ Rs..:2.50 pen kg, of . Oat and .40 kg,, per hectare @ Rs. 3.50 per kg. ’ 
of M.P, Chari, The total outlay for fodder development thus works 
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to Rs.2260 or about Rs,0.02 lakh. This amount will be borne fully 
by the Government. 

5.6 Fishery Development 

, ; „ Uptil now the fisheries programme has been run in the region 
mainly on State reservoirs. Fortunately there are quite a few tanks 
in the block which can be renovated and be used for development of 
fisheries. This activity has special significance towards improving 
the economic condition of the poorer groups. The fishery development 
may be suitably conceived in the cooperative fold. However, since no 
concerted efforts were made for pisciculture development in the area, 
the initial targets may be kept on a lower side. It is therefore 
proposed to organise two fishermens’ cooperative societies in the 
villages Khandi and Pura- Kalan or in adjoining villages. The fisher- , 
mens’ cooperatives would carry out the tasks of deepening and cleaning 
of ponds, stocking of fingerlings and netting out the fish. 

The programme is. to be carried out on about 10 hectares of water 
area. The cost involvements would be i deepening and cleaning of ponds 
@ Rs,7,000 per hectare or Rs,70,000; purchase of boats, nets etc. @ 

Rs. 3,000 per society or Rs. 6,000? and stocking of fingerlings, transpor- 
tation and marketing @ Rs. 16,000 per society or Rs. 32,000. The total 
outlay for the fisheries programme would thus be of the order of 
Rs.1,08 lakhs. Of this requirement, one-third or Rs,0,36 lakh will 
be met by the Government as subsidy and the remaining Rs.0,72 lakh will 
be arranged from the cooperative sector, 

5.7 Cooperatives 

During: the recent paht the cultivators, particularly those in 
■the villa^^ on the periphery of the Talbehat town, have shown growing 
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interest in cultivation of potato and green vegetables. Cultivation 
of ginger has also come up, recently. Citrus fruit production is 
another speciality of the area. Encouragement to such activities 
can be made by providing cold storage facility, so that the culti- 
vators may get appropriate price for their produce. It is therefore 
proposed to establish a cold storage in Talbehat. This cold storage 
would be in the cooperative sector and would cost about Rs.5.0 lakhs. 

b«8 Development of Industries 

Talbehat has been declared as an industrial growth centre by the 
Government. An Assistant Manager under the DIG Lalitpur has also 
■been posted at the block headquarter to facilitate and coordinate the 
growth of industrial activity within. a radius of 8 kms, of Talbehat 
township, Talbehat town area has also been considered at par with 
rural areas for the purpose of setting up industrial units. But 
because of lack of infrastructural facilities on the one hand and 
lack of concerted efforts on the other, the industrial development 
programme could not show any considerable' impact. The industrial 
activities proposed for the area are described below. 'The proposals 
for infrastructural facilities have been made subsequently. 

5,S,1 Small Scale Industries 

It is proposed to establish 1 6 small scale industrial units in 
the block area, involving a total investment of Rs.28. 34 lakhs. The 
locations and investment required for individual categories of units 
are shown in Table - 39. ’ 




Table - 39 % Proposed Small Scale Industrial Units and 
Their Locations ■■'f-'; 


SI, 

No. 

Name of Units 

No. of 
Units- 

Location 

Total 

Invest- 

ment 

(Lakh Rs.) 

1, 

Paddy Processing 

1 

Talbehat 

3.89 

2, 

Stone Crushing 

1 

Bijrotha 

4.56 

3. ■ 

Match box cottage unit 

1 

Talbehat 

0.59 

4, 

Saw Milling 

3 

Pura Kalan, Sare™ 

bans Kalan, Jamalpur 5.55 

5. 

Wooden Furniture 

3 

Pure Kalan, Sare- 

bars Kalan, Jamalpur 3.75 

6. 

Agricultural Implements 

2 

Bhuohe r a , J amalpur 

2.20 

7. 

Electroplating 

1 

Tal Dehat 

2.50 

8. 

Steel Furniture- 

2 

TalDehat, Jamalpur 

3.00 

9. 

Spice Grinding 

1 

Talbehat 

1.10 

10., 

Lens Grinding 

1 

Talbehat 

1.20 


Total 

16 


28.34 


Of the ' industrial units proposed in tie above mentioned table, 
project feasibility reports for three units; namely paddy processing, 
stone crushing and match box cottage unit lave been submitted 
separately .. to the - sponsoring agency. These ynits will be located in 
Talbehat and Bijrotha village. The locatioTr-wise distribution of 
industrial units is s Talbehat 6, Jaraalpur f, 'Pura Kalan 2, Sarebans 
Kalan 2, Bijrotha t and Bhucheha 1. For small scale industries an 
out- right subsidy @15 per cent of the capital cost is available to 
the untx'epi-enGvu'S: fi'ora the Government of India- unde the RIP. 

Qthei’ incentives that are ayallable for Indusirial development in 
tij-3 arai are concessional financing by ilDBI, I?C and UPFC, exemption 
'"I -'Ti-'j-', power subsidy, supply of scarce r^w material on a priority 
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basis, interest free loan from PIICUP and subsidy on travelling 
to the extent of 25 per cent. Yet there is need to minimise the 
procedural bottlenecks and wastage' of: time' through streamlining the 
working of .the , District Industria-s" Centre, Lalitpur and its sub- 
unit at Talbehat towards success of the industrial development 
programme. 

The total investment required for the proposed 16 small scale 
units would be of the . order of Rs.28,34 lakhs, of which the fixed, 
capital requirement would be worth Rs . 1 3 . 90 lakhs. Of this fixed 
capital requirement, Rs.2.09 lakhs will be met as outright subsidy 
on capital from the Government, R5,8;27 lakhs as long term loans 
for fixed capital assets as institutional finance and Rs. 3.54 lakhs 
will be invested by the entrepreneurs from their own resources to- 
wards meeting the fixed, capital requirements. Besides, the entre- 
preneurs will have to invest- about Rs.0.50 lakh towards mortgage , 
and other related expenses. The working capital requirement for 
the units would be to the tune of Rs. 13.94 lakhs - which will come 
from financial institutions as.- short term loan. Thus the financial 
breakups of the total outlay of Rs.28,34 lakhs are ; State Sector 
Rs.2.09 lakhs, Institutional Finance Rs-22.21 lakhs and Public 
Contribution Rs.4,04 lakhs, 

K hadi and Village Industries 

The khadi and village industries have to play a vital role in 
providing employment ppportunities to the un/underemployeds on the,, 
one hand -and ensuring easier availability of consumer goods - to the 
people on; the other . The village industriai units are; proposed, -as 

per,'-Table'^''-a'40-. i'-' I,':' 
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Table - 40 s Proposed Khadi and Village Industrial 
Units and Their Locations 


sx. 

No, 

Name of Units 

Number 

Location 

1. 

Soap making 

2 

Birdha, Pura Kalan 

2 a 

Carpentry 

2 

Birdha, Bhuchera 

■3 a 

Shoe making 

3 

Birdha, Bhuchera and 
Dhangol 

4-. 

Black Smithy 

3 

Birdha, Bijrotha, 

Sara bans Kalan 

5. 

Roofing Tiles 

3 

Birdha, Pura Kalan, 

J amalpur 


The total number 

of proposed Khadi 

and Village Industrial 


units for the plan period is 13. The Uttar Pradesh Khadi Gramodyog 
Board will finance these industries as also provide guidance to 
entrepreneurs and facilitate their . setting up through the Gramodyog 
Adhikari, posted at the district headquarter. 

5.9 Road Construction 

Road infrastructure is a pre-condition for the spread of the 
develo'pment streams down to remote areas and pushing up the levels 
of activity and the overall pace of growth of the economy. There 
has however been no area specific planning of roads. Although it 
is desirable that all the village s • should be connected by pucca 
road, , the existing situation does not permit for such a comprehensive 
road plan because of the I’esource constraints. 

About the existing road profile in the block, it 'was gathered 
xj.at RomiT oT fhe roads taken :uj.j .rr.der the Food For Work Programme 
X'/ere left alter soil-working. , Taking into viev/ the stock of roads, 
we ijaid uiissing links between, one /patch of road and a pucca road 
•..'.r bv-' bvueii a central village ; and the isurroiondlng villages . Not all ; 
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the central villages have pucca road links. And, finally, the 
concentration of the roads varies markedly among different sub- 
areas of the block. The rationale of making the proposal of road 
programme is therefore based on the need of making available pucca 
road (or kankar road) links to all the identified central places, to 
bridge up to the possible extent the missing road links from the 
nearby pucca road and ensure easy accessibility of the people, 
living in remote areas, to the central places. The total length of 
roads to be constructed during the plan period is proposed to be , 

38 kms. The length-wise break-ups of different roads are sho’.m in 
Table - 41 . 

Table - 41 s Proposed Roads for the Plan 


Road Connections Length in Kms. 

1, Terai - Dhamakna - Daulta -r Bijrotha 6 

2. Dhangol - Chungi - Mawlain ,4 

3» Geora Gundera Ugarpur upto metalled road 5 

4. Banguan - Gugar, 2 

5« -Birdha - Kandhari Khurd 3 

6. Bamori Sar - Sxmori . ; 6 .. 

7* Mawlain - Rampura Kathbar 4,1 

5, Sunori - Piprai 5 

9. Khandi - Pawa - Birdha 't- ' 3 

Total 38 ■ 


The construction of the proposed roads was taken up earlier 
under the Food- for Work Programme, but for, want of resources most 


of them were left uncared , after soil working. With the passage of 
time this road stock also got deteriorated. However to make: them- 
good for: use, they have to bQ surfaced.:,- . It. is proposed to shape: 
them as kankar roads. This will . Invol-ve soil working, soling etc.. 
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, . J thnt on an average the cost of these 
crushing. It ic estr.atea that 

roads »ulh be about Rs.0.50 lahh per hxlometer. 

for the total proposed road length. 

5.10 Power ^ ^ villages in the block has been 

The process of electrifica lo l petrified 

T civ out of 102 villages are electrif.ied. 

slow, so that uptil now o y v i u Knresra 

VI Vni nri Sarebans Kalan, Karesra 

inese villages are Khandl. Bangawan Kalan. Sa 

electrification has therefore 

Kalan, Ter ai and Jamalpur, S • i nfro-tructure 

cprve as production infi aotruciure 

to be taken up at a faster pace to sor . 

.3 also a consumer Ite.. It Is therefore proposed to cover about 

one-fifth of the total number of villages during the plan perxo 

under the rural eleotrlfication progra..r«e. The rationale of sele- 
cting the villages for electrification is as stated below. 

It may be noticed that out of the nine central places (Chapter 
4) only four are electrified. The remaining five, namely Pura Kalan 
(service centre), Blrdha, Bhuchera, Dhangol and Bljrotha will be 
aleotrifled during the plan period. Apart from that, relatively 
large sized villages, which are expected to fall along, or at shor 
distances from, power lines to connect the central places will also 
be electriflsa. Tentatively, the power lines can be extended iroin 
TalbBhat to Blrdha, Blrdha to Ugarpur and Kandharl Kalan, Blrdha 
to Wathl Khera and Pura Kalan, Terai to Bijrotha, Sarebans Kalan to 
Bhuchera aril Biialpura, Bhuchera to Dhangol, Bangawan Kal a* 

C igai and Blirotha to Myawe. It i s however not po.'-'bLo to i 
a lay out plan for the power lines. The villages propOood fc 
electrified during: the plan period are : Blrdha, Pura Kal:-n, P 
■ Geora Gundera, Ugarpur, Kandharl Kalan, Hasar Kalan, Rampur, Su 
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Bhucheraj Sunori, Bijaipura, Baghora, Rampur Kathbar, Dhangol, 
Bijrotha, Myawe (Meau) , Gugar, Kakrari and Dhamakna. 

■>v. 

The total number of; villages proposed for electrification 
during the plan period is 20. The total length of HT/LT lines may 
be in the vicinity of 50 kms. Taking the average cost of power 
supply extension <§ Rs. 40,000 per km. the outlay will be Rs.20.00 
lakhs. 

5v11 Education 

There are 79 junior basic schools, 14 senior basic schools and 
one higher secondary school in the block. While all the identified 
central places of the area have both primary and upper primary 
education facility, the higher secondary school is located in 
Talbehat proper. The number of villages not having junior basic 
schools is 35 and that not having senior basic schools 91. Quite, 
a few of these villages are relatively small in terms of population 
size. But at the same time the villages Kalothra and Hansar Kalan, 
each of which has a population of over 500, do not have primary 
schools. Similarly, among the villages having population of above 
1500 and not having senior basic schools are Khandi, Pawa, Bijaipura 
and Sunori. It is therefore proposed to set up two junior basic 
schools, one each in Kalothra and Hansar Kalan and four senior basih.^ r 
schools in the . subsequently mentioned four villages with population 
over 15 Q 0 . c-i 

Looking at the location: of the existing one higher secondary 
school, which is Talbehat ,, it is observed that /this ■ school is quite 
f.o.rvf rcm the : chunk of .villages, particularly in the eastern half of 
the ,rv;!.ock . area, . Prom .this .point .of view' and btherwise ; top the higher 
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secondary schooling facility is inadequate in the block. It is 
therefore proposed one higher secondary school in the village Pura 
Kalan, which has been identified as a 'service centre'. 


The total number of schools proposed to be set up in the block 

during the plan period is 8, comprising 2 junior basic schools, 

one degree college, 

4 senior basic schools, 1 higher secondary school and^ The outlays 
per junior basic, senior basic and higher secondary schools have 
been taken to be Rs.0.40 lakh, Rs.1,37 lakh, Rs.4.00 lakhs and te,18 lakhf 
The total outlay for the education sector is thus Rs.28928 lakhs. 


3» 12 Medical and Health 

The medical and health facilities are acutely lacking in the 
block. There are 6 dispensaries, 5 maternity and child welfare 
centres, 6 family welfare centres and one primary health centre in 
the block, including the urban area accounting for one unit each. 

Most of the villages are thus devoid of these facilities. Even 
from amongst the ' central places, only Talbehat, Pura Kalan, Birdha 
and Jamalpur have both dispensaries and maternity and child welfare 
centres. The central village Bangawan Kalan does not have a MCW 
centre while there is no dispensary in or at a short distance from 
the village Bij rot ha. The remaining three central villages, namely 

Bhuchera, Sarebans Kalan and Phangol have neither of these two 'lower 
order' facilities. It is therefore proposed to establish maternity 
and child ’|■"'elfar’e centres at Bangawan Kalan, Bhuchera, Sarebans 
Kala^'i and; Dhangol and a dispensary at each of the places Bijrotha, 
Bhuchera, Sarebans Kalan and Dhangol. 

■fuary health centre, a ’middle’ order facility is also missing 
.o:bnC/if,ied (Potential) service centre Pura Kalan. However, ; 
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the existing one primary health centre seems to be sufiiolent. No 

Proposal is therefore being mahe for another primary health centre 

in the block. But over a oprinH o-p 4 -- 

a period of time, may be beyond the perspe- 
ctive of the present five year oeriod nf 

^ reference, another primary 

health centre wonlh be reguired to be set up at Pure Kalan. 

The physical targets for the plan period in terns of the nvxnber 
units . are thus ! Maternity and Child Welfare Centres 4 and Dls- 
P saries 4. Taking the cost of setting up a HCW Centre at Rs.O.eo 
lakh and that of an allopathic dispensary at Rs.2.00 lakhs, the total 

ou lay for this sector works out to Rs.11. 2 lakhs. 

5 Drinking Wafor> 

^““■’dlng to the available statistics, 27 inhabited villages of 
he block do not have adequate availability of drinking water through 
year. Of these 22 villages do have drinking water wells 
but then water is scarcely available during summer season. The 
remaining wells do not have drinking water wells at all. The Infor- 
matfon available from the BDO however suggests that the number of 
populated Villages not having drinking water wells in the year 1978-79 
was 17, Which differs from the litfoxmatxon given in the District 
statxstical Bulletin Lalltpur, 1979. The data published in the 
Bulletin has however been taken as correct. 

In certain areas of the district the Uttar Pradesh Jal Nlgam 
has launched their scheme of piped water supply. Talbehat block has 
hot so far been brought under this scheme. The other scheme of 
drinking water is that of construction of Harljan wells under the 
Community Development Programme. These wells are constructed in the 
Harluan settlamehts. But since drink water is a very basic necessity, 
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it has to be ensured that every village has sufficient availability 
of water throughout the year. The creation of drinking water 
facility would involve construction of new wells as well as revita- 
lisation of old wells wherever it is required and possible. From 
among 27 villages where water is scarce during simmer, the number 
of new wells to be constructed during the plan period would be 15, 
and revitalisation operation will be rendered on 12 wells. Besides, 
in each of the villages having no wells, one well will be constructed. 
Thus the total number of wells to be constructed during the plan 
period is 20 and that to be revitalised 12, The average cost per 
well construction including blasting operations would be around 
Rs.9,000 and that of revitalisation per well Rs.300. . The total - 
outlay for drinking water would be Rs.1,84 lakh. 





CHAPTER 6 
2isn.lEEle2iei^^ 

In a tradition bound sorio+,r 

economy. liKo “ stagnant rural 

y Ike ours, planned development i « no 
a 4 - necessary towards setiino- 

in autonomous changes in fh/a ^ • S 

anges r„ the desired direction. The cost of brine 
ing in such changes ic; oc • n. . oring- 

onanges is associated with the extent to ,,h,- a lu 
are realiotin o extent to which the plans 

are realistic and conducive to the aiveo so ■ 

base. Sucre sst 1 ■ * and resource 

uccessXul iniplement^f i nvi t 

11 - a plans can not therefore be visua- 

lised independently of the quality nf 

K 1 quality of planning. But then it shoul d 

be reckoned that the task of- i n ' should 

implementation is not so simple and 
straight-forward n-p ^ • sj.rapie and 

certain targets. In 

iit ^ - -- 

Should be aware'thtrr 

aware that a socio-economic develooment 'niov, 

perfect guideline=. a provide 

6 ines for developmental activities- th« r. 

. -hi.'j-es, me reasons are 

Vious, such as data gaps, time and resource constraints and, above 
: one cannot exaotl. 

know as to how the private aeo-frw, u • > . , 

* engaged in production 

would respond to creation of certain inf. 

, : . certain infrastructural facilities 

regulations made or incentive a ■ " --a ^ ; 

+ +■ Provided by the government. The imnle 

station agency should thereicre be more concerned with icsterinT 
process of development rather than teing rigid about the target. ■ 

“''«‘”'^-l ™-’Provided by theplan. 

aubmlttT feasibility reports, 

PJan Th ^semy and integrated with this 

plan. The project studies are u-evitaH.u-- 

inrigation sector, ^goat re • I 

'citrus fruit Dl t f 1*^“® “ the animal husbandry sector. 
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cessing’ and 'match box production’ as agriculture and forest 
based industrial activity, and 'stone crushing’ as mineral based 
industrial unit. Each of these study reports gives, to the extent 
possible, necessary details for the guidance of the implementation 
agency. But the implementation age'^cy has not to be very rigid about, 
say, the amount to be realised as blasting charges, or having exactly 
the same specification of machinery and equipments for -which high 
technical standards are not required, or making available only those 
facilities to entrepreneurs as are mentioned in the feasibility 
reports and deny others that could other-wise be available additionally 
(such as subsidy on interest, subsidy on power and subsidy on travell 
expenses), or about the organisation as stated in the feasibility 
study reports. The flexibilities are in fact essential for efficient 
implementation particularly because of an inevitable time lag between 
plan formulation and implementation and possible differences among 
the options perceived by the planner and actually offered by the 
entrepreneurs and beneficiaries. To that extent the implementation 
agency may suitably amend the programme contents. 

As regards the indicative plan, the implementing agency may 
take note of the directions in which the changes are desirable as 
indicated by the document, and try as far as possible to adhere to 
the targets. It may be pointed out here that fulfilment of certain 
targets like distribution of cattle and buffaloes, distribution of 
goats, and setting up of, poultry units may be attempted cautiously, 
ensuring minimum possible wastage of resources. This implies out only 
proper utilisation of resources for specified purposes but also ensu-; 
ring their availment by the intended beneficiaries. Typically, it 
is learnt that certain targets like distribution of poultry birds and: 
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plantation of orchards have often been met by developing personal 
contacts with relatively better off people, such as military per- 
somel in the area, which do not comprise the target group or the 
society which really needs assistance of that sort. This obser- 
vation needs to be confirmed. Yet, in case such leakages take place 
at the cost of the target groups, it implies wastage and should be 
checked. A preliminary step towards ensuring flow of resources to 
the intended beneficiaries would be to maintain appropriate records, 
which should be checked as also verified with the help of field 
inspections by the supervisory staff. 

The implementation agency must also bear in mind that in the 
existing socio-economic and cultural background, there is every 
possibility of a sizeable waste of resources made available to 
individuals as financial assistance to them for carrying out economic 
activities, unless appropriate checks are deployed. The existing 
institutional arrangement for ensuring proper utilisation of finan- 
cial assistance, whether rendered to beneficiaries in cash or kind, 
appear to be adequate, for the purpose if followed in the right 
earnest. However if the implementing agency feels. the need for 
amending certain rules and procedures, it should be brought to the 
notice of the authorities for immediate action. 

. One of the pre-requisites of successful Implementation is 
appropriate programming of activities in the given institutional: , 
framework. This involves sequencing of the developmental activities 
and. carrying them out at :minimum cost and /re quires, besides initial 
setting of ' the system in operation, continuous feed. back from the : 
field. .Proper maintenance of records and regular field; visits are. 
.'fierx^fo.re,,,,ossential.: . Apart f^ -the, ^problems faced by the ; 
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village level workers and other officials should brought up and 
discussed in the monthly meetings at the block and the district 
levels, towards solving them. This pnoCess can be set in meaning- 
fully if every official submits his field notes regularly well in 
advance of a meeting. These notes should be duly considered and 
useful points may be incorporated in the agenda for discussions and 
for further action. 

So far as maintenance of records relating to the progress of 
various programmes, it is possible to distinguish between such 
achievements as coverage of soil conservation which directly indicate 
physical progress and certain others like distribution of fodder seed 
or fruit plants which have- only a probabilistic relationship with ■ 
physical progress. There should be an effective system to examine 
whether certain reported achievements, like areas under vegetables 
and plantations, , that are often based on certain norms, are realistic. 
The implementation agency should be careful about recording such pro- 
gress as could have little or no relationship with the real process 
of development. 

Finally, for efficient implementation concurrent reviews, 

evaluation and monitoring of the programmes are necessary. Given 
organisational 

the present£set ,up, these responsibility may also be borne by the 
implementation agency. 


CHAPTER 7 



Financial Implications of the PI an 


The development programmes proposed for the initial five year 
plan period have been described for different sectors of the economy 
in Chapter 5. Along with each pro.gramme, the financial implications 

have ..also..,, been .stated, The- financial- reqnirement-s for the activities 

and programmes have to be met from three sources, namely state sector, 
financial institution and public (or individual) contribution,. The 
state finances would be required for development .of basic ■ infrastru- 
ctural facilities and for subsidising the input cbsts of activitie's 
intended to be carried out in the private sector. The, institutional 
finance is to cover the investment, requirement to the extent it is- 
not subsidised by the Government and cannot be borne by the individual 
entrepreneurs. This comprises the loan component of the investment 
requirements,... to be catered to by banks and other financial institu- . 
tions. In special cases, the Government may also provide loans to 
individual beneficiaries. The remaihing part of the requirement is 
expected to be- borne by the individuals. This chapter summarises the 
sectprai outlays for the five year plan along with their break ups 
against state sector, institutional finance and public ontribution. 
The, total outlay for the plan works out to Rs,322,19 lakhs of which 1 
58 per cent, 31 per cent and 11 per cent will be shared respectively 
by the Government, financial institutions and the individuals. The 
sectoral break-ups are shown in Table 42. This outlay includes the 
requirements all the six projects, submitted to the sponsoring 
agency earlier. 
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Table - 42 s Sectoral Outlays" for the Proposed, Prggrarmes 

TSurnmaryT™ 


(Lakh Rs,) 



Sector 


S 0 u r 0 

0 

Total 



State 

Sector 

Financial 

Institution 

Individual 

Contribution 


1. 

■ Agricultur 

25.42 

24.16 

0.22 

49.80 

2, 

Horticulture 

0.10 

0.28 

0.40 

0.78 

3. 

Irrigation 

24.26 

38.45 

19.22 

81,93 

4, 

Soil Conservation 

43.49 

- 

4.61 

48,10 

5. 

Animal Husbandry 

11.79 

14.83 

0.22 

26.84 

6. 

Fisheries 

0,36 

- 

0.72 

1.08 

7. 

Cooperatives 

- 

- 

5.00 

5.00 

8. 

Industries 

2.09 

22.21 

4.04 

28.34 

9. 

Road 

19.00 


- 

19.00 

10. 

Electric Power 

20.00 

- 


20.00 

11. 

Education 

28.28 

- 

- 

28.28 

12. 

Medical & Health 

11.20 

- 

~ 

11,20 

13. 

Drinking Water 

1.84 

- 

~ 

1,84 


Total 

187.83 

99.93 

34.43 

322*19 


Percentage to Grand 
Total 

■58.30 

31.02 

10.-68 

100.00 


The scheme-wise break-ups of the sectoral outlays shown in the 
above table are placed at Annexure - 4. , 
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CHAPTER 8 

The Organisational Set-up 

This chapte-p- tries, to make certain suggestions for improving 
the performance of the .block lever’organisation in carrying out the 
task of development, in the background of the existing staffing 
pattern and functions performed by them. The organisation at the 
block level is headed by the BDO, who with the assistance of the 
ADOs from different development departments and posted under his 
charge, is essentially engaged in implementing various development 
programmes. The usual practice is that plan targets are communicated 
to the BDO from the district level authorities. Collection of sta- 
tistics and maintenance of records for the block area is also the, 
responsibility of the BDO, for whichone ADO (Statistics) has been 
posed. The actual strength of various categories of staff obtaining 
at three points of time in the block is shown in Table - 43. 


Table - 43 5 Staffing Pattern in the Block Level Set-up 

(Number) 


Designation 


1970-71 


1974-75 


1978-79 


1. 

2 . 

3.0 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

n, 

12 . 

13. 


BDO 

VLW 

Punchayat Sewak (Mantri) 
Gram Sevika 
ADO (MI) 

Boring Mechanic 
Assistant Boring Mechanic 
ADO (Ag.) 

(AH) 


ADO 
VAS 
ADO 
ADO 
ADO 
ADO 
.i'LO 
r 


(Fisheries) 
(Coop . ) 
(Panchayat) 

( Industries) 
(Women) 


re r seer 
n-/ (St at, 


) 


'.leal Officer 
'V' die Chiklt sak 
c' 1 Chikitsak 


1 

7 


•V 

'I 


1 

9 

7 


1 

2 

1 


1 

10 

8 

1' 


1 

1 

i 

i 


1 

2 

2 
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Table - 43 (contd.) 



Designation . ^ , 1970 

-71 

1974-75 

1978-79 

21. 

Sanitory Health Inspector 

1 ■■■ 


1 

22. 

, Compounder Jan Swasthya 

1 


1 

23. 

St 0 ckman/ C omp ounde r 

4 

4 . 

5 

24. 

Lady Health Visitor 

1 

1 

2 

25. 

Nurse 

- 

— 

*“ 

26. 

Mid- wife , 

4 

2 

4 

27. 

Block Extension Educator 

1 

1 

1 

28. 

Family Planning Health Assis- 
tant 

4 

3 

3 

29. 

Basic Health Worker 

4 

— 

9 

30. 

Family Welfare Worker 

1 

4 

4 

31 . 

Laboratory Technician 

- 

— 

1 

32. 

Jeep Driver and Others 

1 

2 

6 


It is seen that over a period of 1970-799 the number of VLWs 
has increase'd from 8 to 10, Panchayat Sewaks from 7 to 8, stockman/ 
compounder from 4 to 5 and Family Welfare Worker from 1 to 4. The 
maximum increase is however found in case of jeep drivers and other, 
manual„,sf aff . . , 

The number of ' VLWs'r’w^ basic workers, appears -to- be 

sufficient in the ''block since ohe'’VLW has to cater to an average of 
10 villages. It is, however felt that now the block level organi- 
sation is serving more as a supply organisation, so that their., 
association with the field is gradually reducing. Field contacts 
are, however, necessary not only for successful implementation, but 
also for maintaining upto date knowledge about the problems of .the 
people. Efforts should therefore be made to ensure that every,.. 
Village of the block should be -visited by the official (s) at least 
once a month. They should, regularly take note of the problems.- and 
prospects of development in each village, provide; necessary ' guidance 
and help to the people, and try to solve their genuine problems. 
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It is suggested that an omclal „do .ialta the field, should 
prepare field notes and sutalt to his. offioerlln-oharge. These 
notes may be -hsldered ahd. thfr developmental problems emerging out 
0 them may be discussed, . fo* finding remedial ways and means, in th, 

monthly meetings Of the development staff. 

The performance of the block IpvaI n-p-fo- • i ■ 

DiocK level officials is judged on the 

progress reports which show the extent of mnf-in 4. no 

extent of fulfilment of plan targets. 

e achievements shown against certain targets, such as distribution 
-ed, fertiliser. Plants and animals, do not neoessarily indicate 
Physical progress in terms of effective coverage of the programmes. 

IS therefore necessary : to .have regular feed back from the field 
through evaluation studies. The existing evaluation organisation 
ra the State is however handicapped to aooompllsh this task at an 
operationally meaningful scale. Hention may also be made here that 
the BDQ has to ensure timely supplies of Inputs like seeds, ferti- 
liser and pesticides. Step for procurement of these material should 
therefore be taken well in advance. In this background it is propo- 
sed to set up an evaluation and monitoring cell at the district ^ 
level. This cell may review and evaluate the various development 
programmes being varried out In different blocks of the district 
and suggest remedial measures which can be discussed at district 
level meetings and be finalised with the concurrence of the District 
Magistrate and if necessary through the Government. To coordinate 
tha task of evaluation and monitoring an official of the rank of 
ADO may be posted at the block.- 

The above observations relate to the block level organisation ' 
mainly as the implementation agency. However, since block level 
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planning has to continue as a regular feature, the EDO in con- 
sultation with his- colleagues can best evolve area specific deve- 
lopment plans, provided he has the aptitude and is encouraged in 
this direction. The EDO should therefore be imparted basic training 
in planning techniques and should be assigned the task of preparing 
integrated area development plans for the block. This would imply 
greater responsibility and more skilled performance on the part of 
the EDO. It is therefore further suggested that the status. of the 
EDO' should be raised to the level of full-fledged class II officer. 

Lastly, it is learnt that posting in backward areas is consi- 
dered by the EDOs and most of the staff in the field, as a sort of 
punishment. As a result their interest in work gets reduced. On 
the contrary, more concerted efforts are required for development of 
backward areas. It is therefore suggested that the EDO and his staff 
posted in a backward block should be provided with some incentive, ■ 
may be in the form of a backward area allowance, towards interesting 
them and making them more committed to the task of development. 



Order/ Name of ' Furict'idris" 


No , ir 
t he 
Block 


SI. 

..Nq, 


Order/Name ,of Funct- 


ions 


No . ii 

the 

Block 


LOWER ORDER 


1. Primary school 79 25. Railway station 3 

2. Post Office 21. 26. Hospital • 1 

3. Private medical practitioner 19 27. Fertilizer and pesti- : 

4. Electricity 7 cides distribution 

5. Multi-purpose cooperative centre 7 

societies 9 28. Cooperative bank ; 1 

6. Pucca road 29 29. Police station 1 

7. Controlled cloth shop 6 30, Post Office with * . 

8. Junior high school 14 , telephone 4 

9. Bi-weekly market 9 . 

10. Seed distribution centre 4 HIGHER ORDER 

11. Stockman centre 3 

12. A. I, sub-centre 3 31. Telegraph office 1 

13. Bus stop ■" 12 32. Cold storage 

14. MGW centre 5 33. Regulated market 1 

15. Dispensary 6 34, Cinema hall 1 

16. Police outpost 4 35. Degree college 

17. Chemist and druggist shop 2 

MIDDLE ORDER 


Annexure 1 

Functions and Facilities by Hierarchy ' Groups and Their ; 
Total , Numbers in: fTalbehat Block ^ased ■■on the Information 
Provided by the VLWs for Current Year) '. 


18, Agricultural implements 
repairing shop 

19, Veterinary hospital 

20, A. Ii. Centre 

21, Higher secondary school 

22 , Commercial bank 

23, Family welfare centre 

24, Primary health centre 


Annexure 2 


Existing and Proposed Functions/Pacilities in Different 
Village s/.,Ur ban Settlement 


SI. Name of Village 
■No.., . , 

Location, 
code as . 
..per 1971 
Censtis- - 

Existing- -Funct-,.. 
ions (Code)* 

Proposed 

Functions 

(Code)* 

1 2 

3 

4 

5- ,, 

1. Sarebans Kalan 

,57 ■ 

12345689 13 27 

7 10 14 15 

16 17 

2. Asaupura 

53 

1 6 


3» Bari Kalan 

50 • 

1 


4, Bari Khurd 

48 



5. Dhamakna 

'55 

1 

4 

,6. Jamalpur 

51 

1-2 3 4 6 8 9 13 14 

15 23 

5 7 10 11 12 
16 17 

7. Terai 

■ 56 , 

i: 4 6 11 12 


-,8. Tenta 

52-' ' 

1"6 


9. Hansari 

54, 



•lO, Kalothara 

49 


1 

11. Kakrari 

94 

1 2 6 13 

4 

12. .Banguan Kalan 

86 

12345678 11 

12 13 15 16 27 

9 10 11 12 

14 17 

13. Thana 

83 

:1 


14. Bigari 

84 

i ' ... 


15. Gugar 

87 

> 

i 

4 ■■ 

16. Rajawan 

89 

2 


17. Bhadaunia 

80 

1 


18. Mau 

88 

12 


19 . Muktaura 

91 

■1 ' 


20, Sahsa 

92 



21, Sasuti 

93 



22. Badora 

90 



23. Dbangoi 

24. Baman Guwan 

,38 

,-40, 

1 2 5 7 8 9 

3 4 6 10 11 
12 13 14 15 
16 17 36 

25:. Bb.0 ja-upura 

39 
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/.nnexure - 2 (contd.) 


26 . Rampur EatJa bar 

27. Chungi 

28. Mawlain 

29. Khera Dang 

30. Kheri Dang 

31. Khiria Dang 

32. Rajpura 

33. Sunpura 

34. Batwaha 

35. Jijwara 

36. Baghora 

37. Sansua 

38 . Kangirpur a 

39. Hazaria 

40. Naya Khera 

41 . Kakrela 

42. Khandi 

43. Chandrapur 

44., Bamori Sar 

45 . Targawan 

46. Bandrela 

47. Karesra Kalan 
^iS . : Hanot a 

49. Pawa 

50., Plprai 

51 . Sarkharl 

52, Barma Bihar 
53-- Rhphpiir 

54, Jharar 

55. Sunori 

T-,. 
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Annexure 2 (contd, ) 


61. Eoni 

62. Sunaura 

63. Radhapur 

64. Karesra Khurd 

65. Karesra Bansi 

66. Udgawan 

67. Tindra 

68. Banguwan Khurd 
6,9. Hansari 

70. Rampur 

71 . Badanpura 

72. Pur a Kalan 


1 5 8 10 
1 


1 2 5 6 7 8 9 13 14 4 17 19 20 21 

15 16 18 22 23 27 30 28 29 37 


73, Hasgawan 

17 

1 

74. Didwara 

75. Bioaipura 

23 

21 

1 6 13 

,76. Sarser 

25. 

1 

77. Dhajnna 

24 

1 

78. Chadro 

18 

1 

79 . Balar Guwan 

19 


80. Chaubaro 

81 . : Bhuchera 

20 

16 

1289 11 12 

82^ Bijrotha : 

96 

1 2 3 5 8 9 14 
25 27 30 

83. My awe 

98 

1 2 

84. Rara 

97 


85. Rajpur 

99 

1 

86. Kotra 

100 

1 

87* .Lalaun 

101 

1 

88. Gulenda" 

: 102 V 


39 . ; -Bhanwar Kali 

103 


' 9,0 . ., Daulta ' 

: : 95- 

I-'-' 


3 4 5 6 7 10 
13 14 15 16 17 

4 6 7 10 11 12 
13 15 16 17 

4 
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Anneicure 2 (contd.) 


.1 . ^ ■ 2 ■ . 

■3 

..il;--.' • . . 



91 . Birdha , 

■ g 

”1"'2 '3 5 6 7 8 9 '10 
13 14 15 18 23 27 

■4 1'] 

12 16 17 

92,. Nathi Khera , 

ii 

- 1-6 lO" 13 27 



93. Pur a Khurd 

2 

1 ■ 



94. Jhawar- 

'3 

16 



95 . Ugarpur 

,4 , . 

1 6 13 

4 


96, Bhaisanwara Kalan 

5 




97, Bhaisanwara Khurd 

6 




98. Geora GUndera 

7 

1 

4 


99i Karo Khet 

8 




100, Kandhari Kalan 

1 


4 


101. Kandhari Khurd 

10 




102. Shop alpur a 

103. Talbehat (Town Area) 

59 

1 25456789 

10 13 14 15 16 17 

18 19 20 21 22 23 

24 25 26 27 28 29 

30 31 33 34 

32 35 

37 ■ ■ 


Note ; *Code numbers from 1 to 55 have been adopted as serial 

numbers of the functions/facilities listed in Annexure 1,' 
Other code numbers used in Annexure 2 are i Mini Agro 
service Centre - 36; Mini Agro Service Centre mth one 
tractor for custom hiring - 37. 

The existing functions shown in this annexure are based on 
the information supplied by the VLWs for the current year. 

The total nimiber of reported villages in, the block are 103, 
out of which Nagda (location code 79) is uninhabited and 
has not been listed. 


Annexure 3 


Physical Targets of the Proposed Programmes and Estimates 
of .Additional Employment to be Generated During the Five 
Year Plan Period -■ 


SI. 

No. 


Sector/ Scheme 


Physical Persons/Persbri Years 

Target of Employment (No.) 

Unit ■ Coverage Norms Additional 

Employment 




1.1 Additional area under 



cultivation 

Ha. 

2572 

1 

per 

1.5 ha 

1715 

1,2 

Additional area under 
double cropping 

Ha. 

. 3532 

1 

per 

1.5 ha. 

2355 

1.3 

Additional area under HYV 

Ha. 

4300 

1 

j 

per 

3 ha, . 

1433 

1.4 Establishment of seed 
stores 

No. 

6 

4 

per 

unit 

24 

1.5 

Establishment of Mini- 
Agro Service centres with 
one tractor each 

No. 

2 

7 

per 

centre 

14 

1 . 6 

Establishment of Mini- 
Agro Service Centre 

No. 

1 

6 

per 

centre 

6 


2. Horticulture 


2.1 Additional area with 


vegetable inter- cropping 

,3. Soil , Conservation 

Ha . 

20 

1 per ha. 

20 

3.1 

Area to be treated , 

Ha e 

3360 

285 per 1000 

958 

4, Mine 

4,1 

3r Irrigation 

Additional potential 

Ha. 

2350 

1 per 500 for 
operation and 
maintenance 

5 


Animal Husbandry (Total) 

5.1 Distribiition of improved 
animals 
a) Cows 
,b) Buffaloes 
: c) Goats 


213 


No. 

400 

1 

per 

5 cov/s 

80 

No. 

400 

1 

per 

5 buff. 

80 

No , 

900 

1 

per 

40 goats 

23 
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Annexure 3 ( contd* ) 


1 

2 . 

3^' : 

4 

, 5' 

6 


5.2 Establishment of A. I, 

Sub^Centre ■: ■ ■ 

No. ' 

4 

3 per centre 

12 


5.3 Establishment of Stb.c'W.- -- 

man bantres " . ■ ' 

No. 

4 

2 per centre 

S 


5.4 Establishment of poiiLtry 
farming units of 100 birds 
each 

No. 

10 

1 per unit 

10 

6. 

Fisheries 






6,1 Organisation of fisher- 
men’s cooperatives 

No. 

2... 

.5. per unit - • 

10 


6.1; Deepening and Improvement 
of ponds 

Ha. 

10 

1 per 2 ha. 

5 

7. 

Cooperation I'T 






7;1 Establishment of cold 
storage 

No. 

1 

7 per unit 

7 

8. 

Industries 






8,1 Establishment of small 
scale units 

No. 

16 

5 per unit 

80 


8.2 Establishment of Khadi 
Gramodyog units 

No, 

13 

2 per unit 

26 

9. 

Roads 






9,1 Const ruction and mainte- 
nance of new roads 

Kms. 

38 

17 per ion. : 

646 

10. 

Electric Power 






10.1 Construction of HT/LT 
power lines 

Kms. 

50 

1 per 2.76 km. 

18 

11. 

Education 






11,1 Establishment of junior 
basic schools 

No. 

2 

4 per school 

6 


11,2 Establishment of senior 
basic schools 

No, 

4 

8 per school 

32 


11.3 Establishment of higher 
secondary school 

No. 

1 

16 per school 

16 


11,4 Establishment of degree 
, College 

No. 

1 

52 per school; 

- 52 
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Annexure 3 (contd.)_ 


1 ■■ 

3 

4 


5 


6 

12« Medical and Health 







12.1 Establisi'jment of Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare 
Centres 

No. 

4 

3 

per 

centre 

12 

12.2 Establisliment of allo- 
pathic dispensaries 

No. 

4 

4 

per 

unit 

16 


GRAND TOTAL 


7671 



Annexure 4 


Financial Outlays for the Proposed Programmes During the 
Five Year Plan 

(Rs. in Lakh) 


SI 

No 

* Se ct or/ Scheme \ . 

• 

State 

Sector 

Institu- 

tional 

Finance 

Indivi- 

dual 

Contri- 

butions 

Total 

1 

' 2 

3 

4 

5: - 

6 

1. 

Agriculture 






1,1 Distribution of seeds, ferti- 
lizers and pesticides 

12.08 

24.16 

— 

36.24 


1.2 Field demonstrations of paddy 
maise and wheat 

0.11 

.. 

0.22 

0.33 


1 .3 Establishment- of two mini-agro 
service centre with one tractor 
at each centre 

6.45 



6.45 


1.4 Establishment of one mlni-agro- 
service centre ■ 

2.58 



2.58 


1.5 Establishment of seed stores 

4.20 


- 

A-o 20 


Sub-Total 

25.42 

24.16 

, 0.22 

49.80 


2.. Horticulture ■ - 

2.1 Levelling and reclamation of land Included under soil 

conservation head 

2.2 Construction of wells and purchase Included under irriga- 

of rahats tion head 


2.3 Purchase of lemon plants 

0.0175 

0.0700 

- 

0,0875 

2. 4 Purchase of fertilizers and 
- pesti-cide-s- for lemon orchards 

0.0200 

0.0800 


0.1000 

2.5 Purchase of implements for 
orchard! sts 

0.0050 

0.0200 


0.0250 

2.6 Maintenance of wells and rahats 
catering to the orchards 

0.0500 



0.0500 

2.7 Purchase of inputs for inter- 
.cropping of vegetables 


0.0750 


0,0750 

2.8 P.lant . replacement and maintenance 
of orchards and marketing . of , 
vegetables during 5 years' 



0.4000 

0w4000 

2.9 Purchase of input s for vegetable 
: ^ (potatoy ginger and 

.other vegetables,), on other lands 

0.0100 

0.0300 

.. '■I ' 

0.0400 

Sub-Total : , 

■ ' ' b.'-b;'.b- or , 

0.1025 

0.10 

0,2750 

0.28 

0.4000 
G . 40 

0.7775 

0.78 


5 
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Annexure 4 ( contd . ) 


2 . : _ 3... .4 

3. Irrigation 


6 , 


3,1 Wells and rahats for citrus fruit 


plantation project @ Rs.11,000 
per village fdr^ jO villages ‘ 

■T.10"' 

y 

. 

- 1.10 

3, 2- 6-onst ruction of other- 490 ma-sonry: 
■wells 

11.025 

22.050 

,11.025 


3.3 Distribution of 490 pursian . 
wheels 

2.45 

4.90 

2.45 

9.80 

3.4 Distribution of pumping sets 

3.50 

7.00 

3.50 

14.00 

‘ 3.5 Construction of bundhies 

2.25 

4.50 

2.25 

9.00 

3.6 Desilting and cleaning of; tanks 

2.00 

-? ' 

- 

2.00 

3.7 Tractor driven well blastxng- 
cuKi- custom hiring unit 

1.95 

- 

- 

1.93 

Sub-Total - ■-. , 

24.255 

38.45 

19.225 

81.93 

or 

24.26 

38.45 

19.22 

81.93 

4. Soil Conservation . . ., 

4. 1 Reclamation of " culturable 
■waste lands 

38.88 



38.88 

■4. 2 Soil Conservation measures . - . .i ; 
oh lands' already under culti- 
; yation^ 



4.61 

9.22 

Sub-Total , , 

43.49 

- 

4,61 

48.10 

3. -Animal Husbandry 

5. 1. Distribution of improved 
a) Go^ws j 

2.67 

5.-33 


8.00 

b) Buffaloes 

,3.73 

7.47 


11,20 

5. 2" Goat rearing project 

:1.89 

. 1 .80 


3.69 

5.3 Establishment of poultry farming 
-units . , ' ... 

O.OSv 

.';0.23 

V 0.22 

0.53 

5.4 Establishment of stockman centres 2.00 , 



2.00 

5,5 Establishment of A. I. sub-centres 1.40 


a. - . 

1.40 

.5.6 Distribution of fodder seeds 

0.02 

.. 


0,02 

: sub--rotai;\:, ' 

11.79 

:14.83 

0.22 

26.84 
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■ f . 2 

3 

4 . 

5 

6 

6. - Fisheries 

6, i Deepening and cleaning of ponds 

0.23 


0.47 

0.70 

6,2 Purchase of boats, nets etc. 

0.02 ' 


0,04 

0.06 

' 6.3 Stocking of fingerlings, trans- 
port of fish and marketing 

0.11 


0,21 

0,32 


Sub- Total 0.36 - 0.72 1.08 


7. Cooperatives 

7.1 Establishment of one cold 
storage at Talbehat 

Sub-Total 

8. Industries 

8.1 Establishment of small scale 

, ' industries 

Sub- Tot ail 

9. Road 

9.1 Construction of kankar roads 19.00 

Sub-Total 19.00 

10» Electric Power 

10.1 Electrification of villages 20.00 

Sub- Total 20.00 

11® Education 

11.1 Establishment of junior basic 


schools 



C.80 

- 

- ; 

0.80 

11.2 Establishment 
schools 

of 

Senior basic 

5,48 ■ 



: : 5.48 

11,3 Establishment 
college 

of 

one degree 

18.00 



: 18,00 

Sub- Total 



28.28 


- ' ■■ 

V28.28 


19.00 

19.00 


20.00 

20,00 


..... _ 

- 

5.00: 

5.00 


- 

5.00 

5.00 


2.09 

22.21 

4.04 

28, 

.34 

2 . 09 . 

.22.21,. 

4.04 

28. 

.34 
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1 2 

3 4 

5 . 

6 

12» Medical and Health 




12.1 Establishment of .Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres 

3.20 

am 

3.20 

12,2 Establishment of dispensaries 

8,00 

- 

8.00 

Sub“ Total 

11.20 


11,20 

13. Drinking Water 




13. 1 Construction of drinking water 
well 

1.80 


1.80 

■ 13.2 Revitalisation of existing 
drinking water wells 

0.04 

- 

0.04 

Sub-Total 

1.84 , - 


1,84 

GRAND TOTAL , 

187<.83 99.93 

34.43 

322*19 
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